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How Does Parliament Work ? 


Newspaper readers, and listeners to New 
Zealand’s Parliamentary broadcasts, often 
find themselves ignorant of the finer points 
of Parliamentary procedure. The identity 
and duties of an M.P. or a member of the 
staff eludes them and the full significance of 
the broadcast or a newspaper report is often 
not appreciated. 

In “ Parliament in New Zealand,” Frank 
A. Simpson has met the man-in-the-street’s 
desire for information as to how Parliament 
works, who are the chief persons in it, what 
are the relations between the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Legislative Council, and 
what is the meaning of terms commonly used 
in the Press and on the air during Parlia- 
mentary sessions. 

“Parliament in New Zealand” is the first 
published work of its kind dealing with the 
Parliamentary system and personalities of 
New Zealand. In addition to excellent illus- 
trations and diagrams, a supplement gives 
full details of the present Parliament, includ- 
ing a photograph of every sitting Member. 


With 90 Illustrations. 
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FOREWORDS 


BY THE PRIME MINISTER, 
THE RIGHT HONOURABLE PETER FRASER, P.C., C.H. 


In the study of our Parliamentary system of government there 
are few more fascinating subjects than the winning of freedom 
of speech, particularly by the members of the elected Chamber, 
the House of Commons. Freedom of speech is one of the two 
major privileges of Parliament and is still counted a chief buttress 
of liberty. A factor in the successful struggle for this privilege 
was the right claimed by each House to control the publication of 
its debates. This was necessary at first to protect members from 
punishment by the King for words spoken. With the growth of 
the power of Parliament, abuse crept in, and, as the Editor of 
“May” puts it, the aristocratic House of Commons of the eigh- 
teenth century used this right to prevent the people knowing what 
their representatives were saying and doing in Parliament. Though 
this right of control is still claamed and sometimes exercised (as 
in secret sessions), Parliaments throughout the British Common- 
wealth have long allowed the Press to give the fullest publicity 
to debates. 

With the advent to power of the Labour Government, a further 
step was taken by using the technique of the radio, and the New 
Zealand Parliament was the first in the Commonwealth to have 
its proceedings broadcast. This not only reached a wider public 
but brought to the people the living voices of their representatives. 

It raised a difficulty, however, not felt in the necessarily 
abridged Press reports. People not familiar with Parliamentary 
procedure were apt to be confused by the various types of business 
taken in a day and by the stages of one proceeding such as the 
passing of a Bill, things that are a commonplace to those accus- 
tomed to attend on Parliament. Wellington residents have that 
opportunity by using the galleries of either House. It is interest- 
ing, too, that the senior pupils of schools in Wellington and its 
environs have been keen to see Parliament at work and it has 
been common of recent years to see parties of school children 
conducted by the Member for their district on a tour of the 
building, which includes an instruction in the Chamber of the 
manner in which the work of Parliament is carried out. 

It is the main purpose of Mr. Simpson’s book to do some such 
thing for the public outside as well as inside Wellington, to bring 
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them, as it were, into the Chamber where their representatives are 
speaking, to describe the types of business and the procedure. He 
has also given in non-technical language a background of facts 
relating to our Constitution, to the functions of the Governor- 
General as representing the King, to those of the Cabinet and of 
the various Officials, and generally showing how Government is 
carried out. 

Mr. Simpson’s book is not a treatise or student’s text on the 
subject, but rather an explanatory “ hand-book” for the guidance 
of the general public. It is an attempt, carried out very success- 
fully, to describe Parliament to the layman in a relatively brief 
form. A book of this nature, with so much valuable information 
compressed into a small space, will be welcomed by many. As 
Prime Minister and Leader of the House of Representatives, I 
have pleasure in commending it to all who desire a greater 
understanding of the Parliamentary Government of this and other 
democratic communities. 


PETER FRASER 


BY THE LEADER OF HISD MAJESTY’S LOYAL 
OPPOSITION IN NEW ZEALAND, 


Mr. S. G HOLLAND, BP. 


Parliamentary procedure, terms and customs are very com- 
plicated and difficult for the layman to understand or to interpret 
correctly, and with the broadcasting of Parliament many thousands 
of people have an interest in “ procedure” which they did not 
have before broadcasting was introduced. 

I have had much pleasure, therefore, in reading Mr. Simpson’ S 
book, which I can confidently recommend as a thorough, com- 
prehensive and reliable survey of the subject. This book will, I 
am sure, become a standard work of reference, to which not only 
the general public, but also Members of Parliament themselves, 
will turn for information and instruction. 

At a time when the democratic system of government is 
challenged by powerful forces, in pursuit of a ruthless ambition 
to bring the whole world under a one-party system of totalitarian 
government, it is vitally important that every person who enjoys 
the privilege of living in the free air of a democracy should 
know just how that democracy works. We in New Zealand 
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have inherited from our Motherland the greatest Parliamentary 
traditions in history, and it is for us to guard them and to live 
up to them. 

To me it appears a splendid thing, at a time like this, that a 
young New Zealander, such as Mr. Simpson, possessing the 
necessary background of scholarship and professional training, 
should devote himself for nearly two years, as he has done, to 
the painstaking research, the compilation of material, and finally 
the tasks of writing and revision, which have gone into the making 
of this book. This in itself is a healthy sign. As a result of his 
efforts the public, in following the procedure of the House, may 
now find ready enlightenment on many technical points which are 
part of the system of procedure handed down to us from the past. 
In this system is enshrined the wisdom of past generations, and we 
should be proud that it provides us with a practical and yet flexible 
instrument of democracy. 

As Leader of His Majesty’s Loyal Opposition in New Zealand, 
I welcome this book, and I am confident that it will serve a useful 
purpose for many years to come. 


S. G. HoLitanp 
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PREFACE 


What is “ The Government?’ How does it work? What are 
the House of Representatives, the Legislative Council, Cabinet, 
the Executive Council, and what are their relations to one another ? 
What part does each play in the machinery of government? What 
is a Bill, and how does it become law? What are Orders-in- 
Council? What are the responsibilities of the Governor-General, 
and of Cabinet Ministers? Who has the final word in the govern- 
ment of the Dominion? 

These are but some of the questions which persistently face 
those who follow Parliamentary proceedings as reported in the 
Press, or broadcast on the Radio. At present an inquirer seeking 
an explanation of any particular term, or an interpretation of 
any point of procedure, can rarely obtain an answer to his inquiry 
except by communicating direct with a Member of Parliament or 
some other person with an intimate working knowledge of Parlia- 
mentary matters. There is no ready source of reference to which 
the citizen of New Zealand can turn in order to find for himself 
an explanation of the more important matters relating to the 
Government of the country. New Zealand lacks the comprehen- 
sive, detailed accounts of Parliamentary procedure such as are 
available to the people of Great Britain for a study of Parliament 
in the United Kingdom. 

It is partly to meet this need and to provide a handy reference 
to our Parliament and its system that this book has been prepared. 
By comparison with the well-documented, historically-illustrated 
and analytical works of such students of the English system as 
Sir T. Erskine May, Professor Keith or Professor Jennings, this 
publication must appear modest in the extreme. No attempt 
has been made, however, to present a highly detailed analysis and 
explanation of Parliament and Government in New Zealand, but 
on the contrary it is intended merely to give a general outline of 
the system, and to fit into that outline the various personalities 
comprising ‘“‘ Parliament in New Zealand.” As far as possible 
technical or legal phraseology has been avoided, and the language 
used has been such as, it is hoped, will make clear the meaning 
of pertinent terms. The work is designed to be of special benefit 
to those who follow in the Press or “ on the air” the proceedings 
of their elected Parliamentary Chamber—the House of Repre- 
sentatives—and who wish to have before them a plan of the 
system by which Parliamentary Government is organised and 
operates. 


PREFACE 


Large sections of the community are without a basic know- 
ledge of one of the most important aspects of democracy—the 
‘working of the machinery by which a people rules itself. To meet 
this need, an endeavour has been made to describe the individual 
and inter-related operations of the various legislative, executive 
and administrative authorities; to explain terms commonly used 
in political and Parliamentary circles; and to present a cross- 
referenced handbook of information dealing with the procedure 
of Parliament, the personnel of the two Houses, the constituencies 
and their representation, and other selected information considered 
to be of greatest public interest. 

It is impossible to understand the New Zealand system, let 
alone study it, without some knowledge of its early origins. 
Accordingly there have been given as a background some of the 
major points in the evolution of the English Parliament, upon 
which that of New Zealand is founded. 

A work of this kind falls naturally into two sections, the first 
dealing with the system, and the second with the personnel at any 
given time. The system tends to remain the same, the personnel 
to be constantly changing. The publication is divided on this 
basis, the main portion dealing with the system, and the second, 
as a supplement, with the personnel. 

A publication along these lines has not previously appeared in 
New Zealand, and it is felt that it will fill a long-recognised need. 
Any suggestions for improvements to be incorporated in later 
editions will be welcomed by the editor and the publishers. 


F. A. SIMPSON 
Wellington, New Zealand 
January, 1947 
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Part One 
HISTORICAL 


CHAPTER. I 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS ON THE ORIGINS 
OF PARLIAMENT 


There are few more symbolic features of western civilisation 
than the evolution of “the Parliament of the People.” As the 
outcome of many centuries of struggle for the supremacy of the 
popular will over the authority and force of monarchy and class, 
Parliamentary rule has become a corner-stone of modern western 
democratic society. It represents the culminating effects of forces 
tending towards the single end of a people’s self-determination 
and control. As an institution Parliament has arisen coincidentally 
with the operation of those sociological and cultural factors which 
have gradually brought intellectual emancipation to the ignorant, 
literacy to the unlettered, and protection to the helpless against 
abuse of authority-—the same factors that in time have broken 
the myth of monarchical divine right, the “ privilege” of the 
white man to enslave the black, and of riches to exploit poverty. 

It is not in the province of this book to discuss whether there 
is more than mere accidental coincidence in the fact that the 
evolution of Parliament should have accompanied these widening 
cultural movements and humanitarian advances. Nor is it relevant 
to probe deeply into the root causes of the political, sociological 
and constitutional developments which have marked the growth 
to maturity of the Parliamentary system. It is sufficient to men- 
tion only some of the more important steps along the road towards 
Parliamentary democracy and the enlightened concept that a 
nation of people, by their corporate action, should be their own 
governors. The New Zealand system will be the better understood 
if it is allotted its true place in the centuries-old struggle for the 
emergence of the English Parliament as the Government of the 
people of Britain. It 1s to the Englishman’s interpretation of 
Parliament in his own country that the New Zealander must turn 
for an outline of the structure of the system as it has come to this 
Dominion. New Zealand inherited at the outset of its existence 
as a “ white man’s country’ the fundamentals of the Parliamen- 
tary system which had evolved over the centuries in Great Britain. 
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PARLIAMENT IN Earty Britain? 


The germ of our present Parliament can be traced to the pre- 
Norman Conquest assemblies of Anglo-Saxons known as the 
“ folk-moot”’ or tribal meetings, and in the “ shire-moot” or 
assembly of the free-men of the shire. Superior to these local 
institutions was the Witenagemot, or assembly of wise men, with 
whom the King took counsel in the legislation and government of 
the State. As yet, however, there was no system of representation 
as we now know it, but the popular voice found expression on 
occasions when the public were permitted to attend meetings of 
the Witan. Such attendance and expression of opinion were 
purely local. It was not until the evolution of true representation 
that the wishes and opinions of the majority of a wide-flung State 
could be made known at a single meeting of delegates assembled 
from all corners of the Kingdom. 


Tue NorMAN CONQUEST 


With the coming of a stern foreign King in the person of 
William the Conqueror, the harmony of the Anglo-Saxon polity 
was upset. William brought with him the absolutist principles 
then current in Europe and the advanced feudal system of France. 
He claimed the broad lands of England as his own by right of 
conquest, and his followers received enormous land grants as a 
reward for past and a bribe for future services. Magna Carta 
did little to help the Parliamentary cause by immediate changes 
in its representation, admittedly laying down enlightened prin- 
ciples, but narrowing their application to a small circle. It was 
not until subsequent kings began to summon representatives of 
the shires and boroughs to attend meetings of the Common Council 
to grant taxes that the “ Commons ” came into existence. 


REPRESENTATIVE PARLIAMENT 


A notable step towards true Parliamentary representation was 
the summoning by Simon de Montfort in 1265 of a national 
assembly at Lewes, and the calling of the “ Model Parliament” 
in 1295. By the beginning of the 17th century the idea of repre- 
sentation was fully established, but the Crown and its sheriffs 
still could do much as they pleased regarding the franchise. An 
important stage in the process of releasing the Commons from 
mere vassalage to the King’s whim regarding the franchise was 
taken in 1624 when the principle was established that once a writ 
had been issued to a borough to send representatives to Parlia- 
ment, and obeyed, it could not be withheld. - 


1This and the succeeding paragraphs of this chapter are adapted 
from the historical survey of the English Parliament in the special 
“Encyclopedia Britannica” article. 
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Tue Two Houses 


The division of Parliament into the two Houses of Commons 
(Lower) and Lords (Upper) was formulated under Edward III. 
Parliament as thus constituted, however, had little of its later 
authority. The King and his immediate circle of advisers were 
still the actual governors. Under Elizabeth, although Parliament 
was seldom called, the institution showed remarkable and un- 
accustomed spirit, which continued to gather force in the Stuart 
period. James I by his short-sighted pedantry provoked a series 
of conflicts with the Commons in which the rights and privileges 
of Parliament were asserted with growing emphasis. Charles I 
did not heed the lessons driven home in his father’s reign, and 
struggles between Parliament and the King led to open civil war- 
fare. The House of Commons retained its new spirit under the 
restored Stuarts and showed it with the Glorious Revolution and 
the deposition of James II in 1688. 


LATER REFORMS 


The end of the Stuart dynasty marked the final triumph of 
the principle of Parliamentary sovereignty. The theory of a 
constitutional monarchy and a free Parliament was firmly estab- 
lished. For many years, however, and particularly after the 
unions with Scotland and Ireland, the machinery for electing 
representatives remained hopelessly corrupt, ill-balanced and in- 
adequate. It was not until 1830 that serious efforts were success- 
fully initiated to establish more adequate representation. The 
Reform Bill of 1832 is a landmark in this connection, but it was 
not until 1867 that the urban workers had a vote, and the secret 
ballot was not generally operative until 1872. The third Reform 
Bill of 1885 took matters another stage forward, roughly doubling 
the electorate, abolishing the age-long distinction between the 
county and borough franchises and giving to the wage-earner 
outside the boroughs the vote enjoyed since 1867 by his fellows 
within the boroughs. Yet it was not until 1918 that the Repre- 
sentation of the People Act granted full manhood suffrage. In 
the same year women of 30 years and more were given a vote, 
and in 1928 the franchise was further extended by removing the 
age restriction of 30 years under the 1918 Act and making women 
eligible for a vote at the same age as men. 


AN ESTABLISHED INSTITUTION 


Since the Glorious Revolution of 1688, with its accompanying 
declaration of the full rights of Parliament, and the taking of 
guarantees for maintaining public liberties, the development. of 
the institution of Parliament has been largely in the direction of 
removing anomalies, correcting abuses and extending the degree 
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of public participation in the electoral system. It had required 
nearly a thousand years of slow and bitter experiment and 
struggle to bring Parliament and the theory of democratic rule to 
the stage at which they were to be found when New Zealand first 
became a British colony. Only a few years before that event 
the great era of electoral reform and franchise extension had 
begun to make the system fit the theory of Parliamentary democ- 
racy. It was at this crucial stage of English Parliamentary history 
that New Zealand began its career as a British country. There 
remains to be seen how the theory and principle of government 
through “the Parliament of the People” were interpreted in the 
practical constitution and government of the new group of “British 
peoples bevond the seas.” 


CEU CE. if 


THE EVOLUTION OF PARLIAMENT IN 
NEW ZEALAND? 


Although it was not until 1840 that New Zealand became 
formally a British possession, a “ Resident” (Mr. Busby) had 
been appointed as early as 1833 with headquarters in Kororareka, 
or what is now called Russell, in the Bay of Islands. In January, 
1840, there arrived Captain William Hobson, R.N., empowered, 
with the consent of the natives, to proclaim the sovereignty of the 
Crown of [england and to assume the government of the colony. 
His proclamation to this effect on May 21, 1840, begins the record 
of the formal government of New Zealand under the British 
Crown. 

Some weeks later, in June, 1840, British sovereignty over the 
South Island was formally proclaimed at Cloudy Bay by Major 
Bunbury, of Her Majesty’s 80th Regiment, and Captain Nias, 
R.N. 

Until May 3, 1841, New Zealand was a dependency of New 
South Wales, thereafter being separately governed. 


AN UNSUCCESSFUL EXPERIMENT 


At first the Government of the colony was vested in a 
Governor, responsible only to the Crown in England. He was 
aided by an Executive Council, whose members were subordinate 


_1Most of the facts mentioned in this chapter are from the (official) 
“New Zealand Parliamentary Record” and from the various “ New 
Zealand Official Year Books,’ which contain valuable data pertaining to 
the Constitution of the Dominion. 
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to him de facto as well as de jure, and a Legislative Council. 
In 1847 the colony was divided for administrative purposes into 
two provinces. A Charter dated December 23 of that year and 
proclaimed in New Zealand on March 10, 1848, provided for the 
creation of New Ulster (the North Island, excluding Wellington) 
and New Munster (the South Island together with Wellington 
Province). Each Province was to have a Lieutenant-governor, 
an executive council, and a legislative council, while the Governor- 
in-Chief was also to be Governor of each province. Provision was 
made for a House of Representatives in each province, but this 
portion of the Charter was suspended for five years. Before it 
came into operation, the necessity for a Constitution became 
apparent, and under it the short-lived division into New Ulster 
and New Munster was brought to an end. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF 1852 


The granting of a Constitution in 1852 was an important step 
in the development of responsible self-government. The Constitu- 
tion Act was passed by the Imperial Parliament on June 30, 1852, 
and promulgated in New Zealand on January 17, 1853 Under it 
a General Assembly for the whole colony was set up, consisting 
of a Legislative Council and a House of Representatives—the 
“Upper” and “ Lower” Houses of to-day. 

By the same measure the division into New Ulster and New 
Munster was abolished and the colony was divided into six 
provinces—Auckland, New Plymouth, Wellington, Nelson, Can- 
terbury and Otago. Each province was to be presided over by 
an elective superintendent, and to have an elective unicameral 
provincial council empowered to legislate, except on certain speci- 
fied subjects. The franchise was mainly household suffrage. In 
each case elections were to be for four years, but the Governor 
could dissolve a provincial council at any time, necessitating a 
fresh election for both council and superintendent. The superin- 
tendent was chosen by the body of electors of the province, and 
each member of the provincial council by electors of a district. 
On April 2, 1853, the boundaries of the new provinces were 
Gazetted, and on May 14 those of the electoral districts. General 
elections for the House of Representatives and the Provincial 
Councils were held in 1853 and early 1854. 


CENTRAL GOVERNMENT 

By an important enactment of November 1, 1876, the system 
of provincial councils was abolished in favour of central govern- 
ment. The General Assembly, which was empowered to alter the 
Constitution of 1852, acted in the face of bitter protest. Some of 
its Opponents even suggested that they be ceded to Australia or 
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America. The Act was successfully put through, however, and the 
present form of central government replaced the provinces, which 
had in the meantime increased to nine in number. At the same 
time a system of local government was established by the sub- 
division of the colony (exclusive of areas within municipalities) 
into counties. 


Tue First EXECUTIVE 


The first Executive of the colony included the Governor and 
the Colonial Secretary (Willoughby Shortland), the Attorney- 
General (Francis Fisher) and the Colonial Treasurer (George 
Cooper), whose appointments dated from May 3, 1841. The first 
session of the General Assembly was opened on May 27, 1854, 
but the members of the then Executive were not responsible to 
Parliament, although there were associated with the permanent 
members of the Executive certain members of the House of 
Representatives holding no portfolios. The important step of 
making Ministers responsible to Parliament occurred in 1856, 
from which date New Zealand can be considered a unit of the 
Empire with its own responsible self-government. 


Tue SEAT OF GOVERNMENT 


Until 1865 the seat of Government was at Auckland, this town 
having been proclaimed the capital of the colony in 1842. In 
1851 and 1852, however, the Legislative Council had sat in Wel- 
lington with the Legislative Council for New Munster. Several 
Members of Parliament consistently pressed for the location of 
the seat of Government in a more central position and in 1863 an 
ex-Premier, Mr. Domett, successfully carried resolutions in the 
House of Representatives that steps be taken to determine a site 
in the Cook Strait area as the permanent home of Parliament. 
Commissioners were appointed from New South Wales, Victoria 
and Tasmania and, after personally inspecting the environs of 
the Strait, they unanimously decided that “ Wellington, in Port 
Nicholson, was the site upon the shores of Cook Strait which 
presented the greatest advantages for the administration of the 
Government of the Colony.” In accordance with this recommen- 
dation, the seat of Government was removed in February, 1865, 
to Wellington, where it has remained. 


Later DEVELOPMENTS 


With responsible self-government fully acknowledged and in 
operation by 1856, the seat of Government permanently established 
in Wellington by 1865, and the provincial councils abolished in 
favour of central Government by 1876, the framework of the 
present Parliamentary system was complete. Two other important 
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steps, mainly concerning the status of the colony, remained to 
give New Zealand virtual independence as a self-governing mem- 
ber of what the Statute of Westminster in 1931 called the “ British 
Commonwealth of Nations.” On September 9, 1907, the colony 
became formally the “ Dominion of New Zealand,’ with effect 
from September 26, 1907, and by Letters Patent dated May 11, 
1917, the Governor and Commander-in-Chief of the Dominion 
became the Governor-General and Commander-in-Chief. 


THE PRESENT CONSTITUTIONAL FRAMEWORK 


As has been mentioned, the structure of the New Zealand 
Parliamentary system is based on the Constitution Act of 1852, 
“an Act to grant a Representative Constitution to the Colony of 
New Zealand.”” The General Assembly of Legislative Council and 
House of Representatives, then provided for, was empowered “ to 
make laws for the peace, order and good government of New 
Zealand, provided that no such laws be repugnant to the law of 
England.” The law of England for the purpose of this section 
was limited to Imperial legislation extending to New Zealand. 

The Parliamentary system consists of the Governor-General 
representing the Crown, the Legislative Council, and the House 
of Representatives. It is the immediate purpose of this book to 
show how these three divisions of the Parliamentary framework 
operate as the Government of the country. The inter-relations 
among the three are of a highly complicated nature, and an 
explanation designed to portray the system as an organic whole 
is not easy of achievement. Yet it is essentially as an organism 
that Parliament must be regarded: no single aspect—the Governor- 
General, the Legislative Council or the House of Representatives 
—can be separated from the other two and studied in isolation. 
On the other hand, to try to explain the whole system as one unit 
would probably defeat the aim of giving a concise exposition of 
Parliament as it is constituted and as it operates at the present 
time. Accordingly, the plan of the explanation will be to treat each 
factor separately, beginning with the Governor-General, leading 
on to the House of Representatives and then to the Legislative 
Council, emphasising the links between each. 

At the outset it is important to bear in mind that the House 
of Representatives assumes the most significant role in practical 
government. Although both Governor-General and Legislative 
Council have in theory fairly wide powers of amending decisions 
of the House of Representatives before they pass into law, these 
powers are not extensively used, and it does not seem likely that 
they will be invoked to affect the declared policy of the ruling 
Party in the House of Representatives. There are many points 
in the relations between Governor-General, the House of Repre- 
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sentatives and the Legislative Council which are open to disputa- 
tion by students of constitutional law. In ‘actual practice—and 
this is the chief concern of the present publication—it is the House 
of Representatives which is the real governing body. Basic to its 
dominant position is its unquestioned right in matters relating to 
finance. New Zealand has no clearly defined Statutory provision 
in this respect (except under the Legislative Council Act, 1914, 
which has not become operative) comparable to that in the English 
Parliament Act of 1911, but the position is no less clear in the 
absence of such an operative Statute. This predominance of the 
Lower House in matters of finance, based on that of the Commons 
in England, will stand out more and more, as the reader proceeds, 
as a vital factor in the relations between the three chief elements 
of Parliament. 

The position may be summed up as follows:—New Zealand’s 
Parliamentary system is a composite of Crown representative (the 
Governor-General), Legislative Council and House of Represen- 
tatives; the House of Representatives, as the elected Chamber, 
shares with the Commons in England the predominance in govern- 
mental matters, and this predominance is most pronounced in its 
control of finance. 

Two other aspects of the system must be briefly mentioned 
before proceeding to more detailed description. These are the 
all-important Cabinet and the Executive Council. In Cabinet are 
the leading members of the Party in power who have been selected 
as Ministers and placed in charge of respective State Departments. 
The whole policy of Government, and therefore the actual legis- 
lation passed or decisions made by the House of Representatives, 
hinge on Cabinet policy, while back of Cabinet lies the declared 
policy of the political Party which it represents. The Executive 
Council of Governor-General and Cabinet Ministers represents 
both Crown and people. The Council undertakes many important 
duties in the actual interpretation of laws and in other matters 
of public importance. No matter how perfectly it may be drafted, 
no Act can be expected to meet changing situations, and one of 
the chief duties of the [Executive Council is to issue instructions 
to meet these changing conditions.* Almost every Statute provides 

1 Such instructions must not exceed the provisions of the Act to which 
they relate. In the case of war-time emergency Regulations extraordinary 
powers were vested by Statute in the Executive Council. The Emergency 
Regulations Act, 1939, provided, for example, that “ the Governor-General 
may from time to time, by Order in Council, make such regulations .. . 
as appear to him to be necessary or expedient for securing the public 
safety, the defence of New Zealand... and generally for safeguarding 
the interests and maintaining and promoting the welfare of the com- 
munity.” There followed a long list of specific cases where this general 
power could be applied, such as “ providing for the control of prices and 
for the prevention of profiteering” and “authorising the entering and 
search of any premises.” 
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that the Governor-General in Council may make such Regulations 
as are necessary for the proper administration of the Act. Hence 
Orders-in-Council and Regulations are an essential part of govern- 
ment through Parliament. As the group whose advice the 
Governor-General must accept, and as the dominant body in the 
House of Representatives, members of Cabinet occupy the most 
strategic point in the whole system of Parliament. 


Part Two 
THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL 


CHAPTER III 
THE KING’S REPRESENTATIVE 


As the King’s representative in New Zealand the Governor- 
General acts in a capacity similar to that of the Crown in England. 
The Governor-General has, as it were, a final say in proposed 
legislation, although it is extremely rare for him in practice to 
exercise his right to amend or reject. It is for him to assent to 
the laws of the Dominion, and any amendments thereto, in the 
name of the King. In the execution of his powers and authority 
the Governor-General is guided by the advice of his Ministers. 
Provision is made for him to act contrary to the opinion of his 
Ministers, but in any such case he must report the matter immedi- 
ately to the Crown in England, giving reasons for his dissent. 
This position is not likely to arise, however, with the present 
status of the Governor-General and of the Dominion. 

Summoning, proroguing or dissolving Parliament also falls 
within the compass of the Governor-Generalship. His powers in 
this connection are those of the Crown in England. 

The Governor-General keeps and uses the Public Seal of the 
Dominion, under which he may make and execute grants and 
dispositions of lands which may be lawfully granted and disposed. 

The Governor-General, as advised by his Ministers, constitutes 
and appoints in the name of the Crown judges, commissioners, 
Legislative Councillors, Justices of the Peace and other necessary 
officers of the Dominion. All commissions granted to any persons 
by the Governor-General are “during pleasure” only, and he 
exercises the powers of the Crown in England in removing per- 
sons from office upon sufficient cause being shown. The Governor- 
General may require any person in the Public Service to take the 
oath of allegiance together with such oaths as may be required by 
the laws of the Dominion. 

The granting of pardons is another sphere of the Governor- 
General’s authority. He cannot pardon or reprieve in capital cases 
without the advice of the Executive Council and in other cases 
without ministerial advice. Authority may be exercised on behalf 
of the Crown in the form of the remission of fines but, except 
where the offence is of a political nature accompanied by other 
grave crime, he cannot banish. 
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All officers and Ministers, civil and military, and all inhabi- 
tants of the Dominion are “ commanded”’ to be “ obedient, aiding 
and assisting unto the Governor-General.” 

His Majesty and his successors reserve the power and auth- 
ority to revoke, alter or amend the Letters Patent under which 
the powers and duties, some of which have been described, are 
associated with the office of Governor-General. 


ABSENCE OF GOVERNOR-GENERAL 


Restrictions are placed on the Governor-General’s freedom to 
move beyond the Dominion during his term of office. He must 
not leave the country without permission from the Crown, except 
to visit the Governor-General of Australia or the Governor of any 
neighbouring colony or state and except for periods of not more 
than one month at a time and not exceeding one month for every 
year of service in the Dominion. The Governor-General advises 
the King as a matter of courtesy whenever he is absent from the 
Dominion. 


In the event of the death, incapacity or absence of the 
Governor-General a Crown appointee, usually the Chief Justice, 
acts in his place. An example was provided in 1946 when, after 
the departure of Sir Cyril Newall in April, the Chief Justice, Sir 
Michael Myers, assumed the role of Administrator pending the 
arrival of Sir Cyril’s successor, Sir Bernard Freyberg. 


COMMISSION TO BE READ 


The office of Governor-General is constituted by Letters 
Patent under the Great Seal, accompanied by instructions under 
the Royal Sign Manual and Signet, while the actual appointment 
is made by Commission under the Sign Manual and Signet. 
Before taking over his duties on arrival in the Dominion, the 
Governor-General must cause the Commission to be read and 
published, and he must take the specified oaths. This requirement 
is set out in the “ New Zealand Gazette”? of April 24, 1919, as 
follows :— 


Every person appointed to fill the office of Governor- 
General shall with all due solemnity, before entering on any 
of the duties of his office, cause the Commission appointing 
him Governor-General to be read and published at the seat of 
Government, in the presence of the Chief Justice, or some 
other Judge of the Supreme Court of the Dominion, and of 
the members of the Executive Council thereof, which being 
done, he shall then and there take before them the Oath of 
Allegiance . . . and likewise the usual oath for the due and 
impartial administration of justice; which oaths the said Chief 
Justice or Judge is hereby required to administer. 
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RESIDENCE AND HONORARIUM 

The Governor-General receives an honorarium of £5,000 per 
annum, an allowance of £4,500 per annum for the salaries and 
expenses of his establishment (excluding the salary of the Official 
Secretary) and an annual allowance of £500 for travelling ex- 
penses. 

The Governor-General’s official residence in New Zealand is 
Government House, Wellington. There is also a Government 
House in Auckland. When Parliament is in session the Governor- 
General, as a rule, remains in Wellington, where his presence may 
be required in connection with Parliament. 
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Part Three 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


CHAPTER LY 
GENERAL 


In almost every respect the structure and operation of the 
New Zealand Parliamentary system are based on those of Great 
Britain. Although the House of Representatives and the Legis- 
lative Council have their Standing Orders setting out the actual 
procedure to be adopted in given circumstances, and although 
there are many important Statutory provisions, such as the Con- 
stitution Act, relating to the Parliamentary system as an operating 
organism of practical government, these do not in themselves offer 
a complete picture of the system as it now stands. Into them must 
be read the force of custom, precedent and usage, sometimes 
referred to as “ conventions of the Constitution.” Government in 
New Zealand reflects many such conventions from the English 
Parliament, but, of course, the particular conditions prevailing in 
the Dominion have resulted in modifications. 

The House of Representatives comprises eighty Members of 
Parliament, seventy-six being Europeans and four Maoris. As 
the elected representatives of “the people, the Members as a group 
are responsible for carrying out in practice the democratic principle 
of self-rule. As has been indicated, a long history of constitutional 
struggle preceded the emergence of this now-accepted principle. 
There was first that of Commons and King against the feudal 
barons, and then the no less bitter conflict between Commons and 
King. The system in New Zealand, by which the people’s repre- 
sentatives have the declared right to govern on behalf of the 
nation, is the direct outcome of the growth of the House of 
Commons. 

Latterly the Party system has come more and more to dominate 
both the electioneering process in New Zealand and the actual 
operation of Parliament. The House of Representatives has now 
become divided into two distinct groups, backed by their respective 
parties, and interpreting different political and sociological ideo- 
logies. Government policy at any time will, therefore, be the 
policy of the Party which is successful at the preceding general 
election. 
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In a somewhat theoretical sense there stands above the House 
of Representatives in a revisionary capacity the Legislative Coun- 
cil, but in practice the Council is a nominal body which rarely 
interferes with decisions of the Lower House. It could also be 
argued that the Governor-General as the King’s representative 
stands in authority above the Lower House. But the Governor- 
General interprets the will of his Ministers, that is, he acts on the 
advice of the members of Cabinet who are themselves the leaders 
of the ruling Party in the Lower House. Hence whatever steps 
the Governor-General may take in initiating or approving legis- 
lation, in the issue of Orders-in-Council or Regulations, or in the 
appointment of public officers, commissioners, Legislative Coun- 
cillors, etc., will be such as meet with the wish of the leaders of 
the House of Representatives. 

In so far as its own organisation is concerned, the House of 
Representatives is theoretically free to act, and is expected to act, 
according to the majority vote of Members. With the intensifica- 
tion of the Party system major decisions of the House have become 
increasingly influenced by Cabinet. Cabinet more or less directs 
what legislation the House shall discuss; and the same Cabinet 
Ministers are responsible through their control of Departments 
for the carrying out of what Parliament has decreed. Cabinet 
is assured of support from the majority of the House which it 
leads and from which it is chosen. So predominant in the Parlia- 
mentary system has Cabinet become that members of the public 
are often inclined to regard the terms “Cabinet” and “the 
Government” as synonymous. 


CHAPTER VW 
MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT 


Every person over the age of twenty-one years may exercise 
a vote for the election of Members of Parliament, the title given 
to all Members of the House of Representatives. Electors must 
have resided for one year in the Dominion, and for three months 
in the electoral district for which they may vote. Compulsory 
registration of electors has been in force since 1924. Certain 
persons such as aliens, mental defectives, public defaulters, rogues 
and vagabonds, and convicted persons of specified classes are not 
eligible as voters. 

Maoris may vote at elections for the four Members represent- 
ing the Maori people. A Maori half-caste may register on the 
roll of a European district, but he may not then vote at a Maori 
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Under the Electoral Act, 1927, any registered elector of either 
sex may become a Parliamentary candidate. No person can be 
elected who is in any way disqualified as an elector, nor can 
there be elected an undischarged bankrupt or a contractor to the 
Public Service to whom any public money in excess of £50 is 
payable in any one financial year. Members of the Legislative 
Council are not eligible for election to the House. A Legislative 
Councillor wishing to contest a seat must first resign from the 
Upper House.t Women’s suffrage has operated since 1893, but 
women were not eligible for the House of Representatives until 
1919. Public Servants became eligible for candidature in 1936. 

Legislation in 1858 fixed the number of European seats at 
41: in 1860 at 53; in 1862 at 57; in 1865 at 70; in 1867 at 72; in 
1870 at 74; in 1875 at 84; in 1881 at 91; in 1887 at 70; and in 
1900 at the present 76. By the Maori Representation Act of 1867, 
as embodied in the Electoral Act, 1927, four Maori Members 
were added, three for the North Island and one for the South. 

After each population census the Dominion is divided anew 
into seventy-six European electorates, according to population dis- 
tribution. In 1881 there was instituted the “country quota” by 
which the population figures for rural districts were increased so 
that rural electorates, in proportion to their population, received 
greater voting power.? The quota was abolished in 1945. The 1946 
election was unique both for the absence of the country quota 
and for the fact that the size of electorates was based not on the 
total population shown in the 1945 census, as would normally 
have been the case, but on the number of adults shown in that 
return. Thus each of the seventy-six European electorates held 
approximately 14,000 adults. The Maori electorates were un- 
changed. 


Party CONSIDERATIONS 


Except where the Standing Orders of the House of Repre- 
sentatives provide for Government business being given pre- 
cedence, all Members are theoretically equal. In practice, how- 
ever, Parliament is dominated throughout by the Party spirit. 
Private Members have little opportunity either of initiating legis- 
lation or of opening discussions on administrative questions. Most 
of the business of the House is initiated by Cabinet Ministers. 

This predominance of the Party system is as marked in the 
electoral process as in the House itself. Almost without excep- 


1 There was an instance in 1946 when the Hon. A. McLagan resigned 
from the Upper House in order to contest the Riccarton seat in the general 
election. 

2The quota was at first equivalent to an addition of 334 per cent. to 
the country population. It was reduced in 1887 to 18 per cent. and increased 
in 1889 to 28 per cent., at which figure it remained until abolished. 
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tion candidates represent a Party. The character and personality 
of the aspirant to membership of the House are influential, as a 
rule, in swaying only a small number of wavering voters. Only 
in marginal constituencies where there is a fairly even division 
in support of the respective Parties can the personal appeal of 
a candidate swing over to his favour the few deciding votes. The 
Party spirit is so strong that some seats could hardly be lost no 
matter how incompetent the candidate for the more popular side. 
Thus the Party system operates in a threefold direction : the Parties 
select candidates; the electorate determines which of these shall 
enter Parliament; and once in the House, Members are bound by 
Party ties. Candidature, election and representation are all power- 
fully controlled by Party considerations. 

Something of his Party affiliation is lost when a candidate 
enters the House, in so far at least as his constituents find 
occasion to approach him as their elected Member of Parliament. 
The public consult their Member on a multitude of points, seek 
his advice, ask him to make representations on specific matters 
to heads of Departments, and desire his presence at many public 
functions. If a group of individuals in Christchurch desires the 
transfer of the seed-testing station at Palmerston North to the 
South Island one of the first approaches to the authorities will, 
irrespective of the political views of those seeking the change, be 
through Christchurch Members of Parliament; if Invercargill or 
New Plymouth residents wish to urge the case for their respective 
aerodromes as the terminal for overseas air travel, they will 
probably seek the co-operation of their local Member of Parlia- 
ment, no matter how much their political views may differ from 
his. Thus, while he represents his Party, the Member of Parlia- 
ment at the same time represents his district as a whole. Its 
interests, and the interests of the individuals in it, must be as 
constantly kept in mind as those of his Party. 


FREQUENCY OF ELECTIONS 

After every general election the candidates receiving the 
largest number of votes in a straight-out secret ballot contest in 
each district become the Members of Parliament. Their tenure 
of office is normally until the next general election when they 
must once more contest their seats against rivals. 

General elections are usually held once every three years, 
generally toward the end of the vear. The Maori elections usually 
occur the day before the European. The last general election was 
in November, 1946, and the next will be held, unless unforeseen 
circumstances intervene, in 1949, 

Under the electoral laws provision is made for any particular 
constituency to elect a new Member of Parliament in place of one 
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who has died, has resigned, or has been disqualified from member- 
ship of the House by reason of bankruptcy, insanity or other 
cause. Such an election is termed a by-election. 


PRIVILEGES OF MEMBERS 


There are several basic privileges pertaining to Parliamentary 
representation which are guarded tenaciously by the House and 
its Members because of the important principles underlying them. 
The term “ privilege,” as such, may actually be used in at least 
three different ways, apart altogether from its everyday use in 
reference to the concessions eranted Members in connection with 
rail travel, postal facilities and other services. 

In the first place there are the rather vaguely defined privi- 
leges based on the historic declarations of principle by the 
Commons. Privilege in this sense is an echo of the Petition of 
Right and the Bill of Rights. It amounts to a recognition mainly 
of the Commons’ right in such matters as free speech, freedom 
from arrest and free access to His Majesty. These were privileges 
gradually asserted by the Commons and they have come to be axio- 
matic of the British Parliamentary system. One of the first duties 
of the Speaker in the New Zealand House of Representatives on 
his appointment is to present himself to the Governor-General, 
and then “on behalf of the House of Representatives lay claim 
to all their privileges; and especially to freedom of speech in 
debate, and to free access to His Excellency whenever occasion 
may require it; and that the most favourable construction may be 
put on all their proceedings.” 

A second important form of privilege relates to Parliament’s 
freedom to discuss any matter frankly and without fear of invok- 
ing libel suits for statements made in the House. Nonetheless, 
Members cannot speak altogether as they please, for the House 
insists that decorum shall be maintained and to this end proper 
Parliamentary language must be used. Breach of privilege relating 
to freedom of speech applies to persons outside as well as inside 
the House, and newspaper editors must be particularly careful not 
to offend in this way. 

Another important privilege of the House, and one which 
plays a vital part in actual government, is its right to initiate 
financial proposals which the Legislative Council may not limit. 
In one or two minor specified instances the House will waive its 
privilege. It is the House of Representatives which holds the 
strings of the public purse, and very little can be done in the 
government of a country without dipping into that purse. 


SALARIES, HoNoRARIA, AND ALLOWANCES 
The Prime Minister receives £1,800 per annum, and Cabinet 
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Ministers £1,170. In addition, Ministers who do not occupy 
Ministerial residences receive allowances in lieu thereof at the rate 
of £200 a year. The Maori representative on the Executive Coun- 
cil receives £990 a year, together with a house allowance of £200. 
Parliamentary Under- Secretaries receive £800 a year, plus house 
allowance of £200. The Speaker of the House receives £1,000, 
plus sessional allowance of £100 and free sessional quarters. The 
Chairman of Committees receives £750 a year, and £150 for ex- 
penses. The Leader of the Opposition does not receive a special 
salary or honorarium but a small grant is made for clerical assis- 
tance, this being over and above his normal Member’s honorarium. 
Members of Parliament other than those mentioned (but including 
the Leader of the Opposition) receive an honorarium of £500, 
plus £250 for expenses. Payment of honoraria is subject to cer- 
tain deductions for absence not due to sickness or other unavoid- 
able cause. In addition to the honorarium and allowance a Member 
has privileges in respect of Post and Telegraph, Railway and 
other public facilities. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE LEADING PERSONNEL OF THE HOUSE 


It is inevitable that, while all Members of the House are in 
theory equal in status, there should be a substantial division and 
specialisation of activities for the carrying out of the work of 
Parliament. ‘rom the Prime Minister down to the humble newly- 
elected Private Member still unfamiliar with Parliamentary pro- 
cedure from the inside, every one of the eighty Members carries 
into the House an equal responsibility. All the privileges and rights 
of the Commons, such as freedom to speak openly and frankly on 
any matter of public interest without fear of arrest or legal 
summons, fall on every Member alike within the House. 

At the head of the House is its leader, the Prime Minister. 
The Opposition has its duly recognised leader also, his responsi- 
bility being largely the examination, and the direction of criticism, 
of Government actions and proposals. With the Prime Minister in 
the more important Government roles are the various Ministers, 
each in charge of at least one State Department, and each answer- 
able to the House, and through it to the people, for the conduct 
of that Department. (Note: There is an exception in the case of 
the representative of the Maori race on the Executive Council, 
who has no portfolio giving him control of any Department. See 
section C, “ Executive Council, Cabinet and Ministry.” It should 
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also be mentioned that it is competent for a member of the 
Legislative Council to be a Cabinet Minister, in which case a 
Minister in the Lower House undertakes such duties as the answer- 
ing of questions relating to the Department or Departments for 
which he is responsible. ) 

Presiding over the House in its deliberations is Mr. Speaker, 
elected at the opening of each Parliament. He is responsible for 
maintaining order and for guiding the House in the conduct of 
proceedings. Impartiality and thorough knowledge of procedure 
are the keynotes to a successful Speakership. When the House 
goes into Committee (see section E of this chapter) the Chairman 
of Committees takes over from Mr. Speaker, reporting back to 
the House in due course any resolutions adopted in Committee. 


An important function is performed by the Government and 
Opposition Whips, who generally work alongside the respective 
Party leaders. They carry out such duties as rallying Members 
together when important issues are pending. 


In addition to these officials chosen from the Members them- 
selves there are, of course, the permanent officers, including the 
Clerk and his assistants, the Chief Messenger and his assistants 
and the Sergeant-at-Arms. 

A more detailed discussion of the duties and authority of these 
officials and officers of the House of Representatives will help to 
make clearer how the work of Parliament is broken up for the 
purposes of practical government. 


A. THE PRIME MINISTER? 


At the head of the elected Government is the Prime Minister, 
chosen by virtue of his being leader of the Party most successful 
at the general election from which a new Parliament came into 
being. According to the theory of the British Constitution on 
which that of New Zealand is based, the choice of a Prime 
Minister is at the discretion of the Crown. In practice, of course, 
such discretion is severely limited by the necessities of Party 
politics. Where, for instance, the Government is defeated at an 
election, and the Opposition has its own appointed leader, the 
King or his representative has no practical alternative but to offer 
the Opposition leader the post of Prime Minister. 

It rests with the Prime Minister to make up his list of 
Ministers and to present it to the Governor-General for Royal 
Assent. Cabinet is all-powerful in both Parliament and depart- 
mental administration, and the Prime Minister stands at its head. 
He is, as a leading authority has stated, “the keystone of the 


1The observations on the duties, etc, of the Prime Minister and the 
general implications of his office are collated from the works of Professor 
Laski, Professor Keith and Dr. Jennings mentioned in the preface. 
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Cabinet Arch; he is central to its formation, central to its life, 
and central to its death. No Cabinet can fail to take its com- 
plexion from what the Prime Minister is and does in its direction.” 
The influence of the Prime Minister dates from the very outset 
of his choosing the most suitable Ministers with whom he is hence- 
forth to work, and to whom he has assigned major responsibilities. 


MuttTieLe DUTIES 


Like the title itself the duties and powers of the Prime 
Ministership have grown up largely through custom and conven- 
tion, assuming the binding force of written law through precedents 
established with regard to specific duties in particular circum- 
stances. 

As has been stated, one of the most important functions of 
the Prime Minister is his selection and control of Cabinet. As 
the representative of a political party, he may, of course, be sub- 
ject in practice to party control in this respect as in others. The 
onus is on the Prime Minister to call Cabinet together as cir- 
cumstances demand, and he decides the order of items on the 
agenda paper. Although he is expected to confer with his Cabinet 
before making important decisions, occasions may arise, such as 
in war or other emergency, when he must act and seek approval 
later. It is competent for him, in the interests of the harmony of 
Cabinet, to bring about the removal of a Minister or Ministers, 
but here also Party considerations and the opinion of other 
Ministers must be taken into account. 

One of the major responsibilities of the Prime Minister is 
the adjustment of differences between the ministerial heads of 
State Departments, and here he acts both as a disinterested super- 
visor of all the Ministers and as a directly interested holder of 
specific portfolios. It is to the Prime Minister that ministerial 
departmental heads turn in cases of emergency, where Cabinet 
sanction is normally needed, but where time forbids its being 
obtained. His action is almost certain to be endorsed by Cabinet. 
It is for the Prime Minister to see that decisions of Cabinet are 
conveyed to the correct quarters. Questions of policy are dis- 
cussed with the Ministers directly concerned, with a view to final 
decision by Cabinet. 

Under the External Affairs Act, 1943, there was created a 
Ministry of External Affairs. This portfolio has since been held 
by the Prime Minister. 

The Prime Minister’s personality, ideas and ability necessarily 
reflect on the whole structure of the Parliamentary system of 
Government over which he presides as leader of the Parliamentary 
Party in office. 
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LEADER OF THE House 

Not only is the Prime Minister the head of Cabinet but he is 
also Leader of the House of Representatives. He is expected to 
answer questions on the business of the House, to reply to general 
interrogation not falling within the sphere of individual Depart- 
ments, and to intervene in debates of general importance, such as 
those on defence, external affairs and domestic issues of prime 
character. It is his prerogative to decide the order of Government 
business in the House. At the same time he is head of the Party 
in power, and accordingly is concerned with all matters affecting 
its existence. He fosters promising young adherents and uses his 
influence to prevent breaches in the unity of his Party. 

The Prime Minister has many duties outside the House. He 
keeps abreast of public opinion by receiving deputations and dis- 
cussing issues, and by speeches at Party, State and other occasions. 
He must be at the public beck and call for innumerable purposes, 
attending civic functions, meeting prominent visitors and generally 
supervising the country’s affairs. At the same time he has his 
own constituency as an immediate responsibility. Thus on the 
Prime Minister falls a heavv burden, one that can be shouldered 
only by a man able to withstand the strain of arduous public 
duties, tactful in his dealings with others, and above all com- 
petent to merge the interests of his constituency, his Party and 
the Government of which he is leader. 

B. THE OPPOSITION AND ITS LEADER? 

Although the Opposition and its Leader have no formal status 
so far as actual Statutory legislation is concerned, their duties and 
responsibilities are among the most important in any Parliamentary 
system, and particularly under the two-party system in New 
Zealand. The Leader of the Opposition is the alternative Prime 
Minister, and his Party the alternative Government, should the 
Government in power for any reason be divested of office. Except 
in the event of such contingency, however, the Opposition Leader 
remains the leader of the minority group in the House. 

The task of the Leader of the Opposition is far less onerous 
than that of the Prime Minister, but it involves responsibilities of 
considerable public importance. 

Opposition is, indeed, an essential part of democratic Govern- 
ment, and its Leader must see to it that there is no lack of judicious 
criticism of Governmental proposals and actions. Theoretically, if 
the Opposition is effective enough it may defeat the Government, 
in which case the Leader of the Opposition would be asked to 
form a Government. Such is not likely to arise, however, unless 
the Government’s margin of majority is dangerously low. What 


1 Based on the observations of Sir Gilbert Campion, Dr. Jennings, Pro- 
fessor Laski and Professor Keith, adapted to the New Zealand system. 
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the Opposition must aim at, and what is expected of it, is effective 
criticism. Irresponsible attacks on a Government in office are not 
a true part of the democratic system, and in actual fact the 
Opposition must beware of any such irresponsibility, bearing 
constantly in mind that, if the Government resigns, is defeated, or 
breaks up, an alternative Government will be formed from the 
Oppositicn. Unwise or irresponsible criticism or comments may 
react adversely on an Opposition which suddenly finds itself on 
the Government Benches. 

Even when the chances of becoming the Government are not 
immediately promising, the Opposition is in duty bound to raise 
public criticism of any policy which it may consider dangerous to 
the public interest. It must try to make the Government behave 
reasonably and to limit extreme action. The Opposition has not 
at its disposal the technical knowledge or the resources of the 
Public Service as has the Government, but what information it 
can obtain it must use to criticise the Government in the national 
interests. 

It is over this important task of criticism and readiness to 
assume Office that the Leader of the Opposition presides. On him 
falls the chief responsibility of cross-examining Ministers in the 
House of Representatives, while he must at all times watch against 
encroachments on the rights of minorities in the Chamber. It is 
for him to choose from his Party the best speakers for specific 
debates. He must be as constantly in his place as the Prime 
Minister, and he must remain conversant with all the arts of 
skilled parliamentarianism, and be up to the moment in all 
matters relating to procedure in the House. Like the Prime 
Minister, he must keep a steady eye on the interests of his Party 
and be always on the lookout for promising recruits to his side, 
and for potential Ministers. As in England, the importance of 
the Leader of the Opposition is recognised by his being included 
among the prominent guests at all major State and similar func- 
tions. 


C. CABINET MINISTERS AND PARLIAMENTARY, 
UNDER-SECRETARIES! 


Cabinet is as much a keystone of the Parliamentary system of 
New Zealand as it is in Great Britain. Its members being, as a 
rule, the Ministerial heads of various Government Depart- 
ments, Cabinet is responsible not only for deciding the nature of 
legislation in general for the country, but also for the supervision 


i 
1The general principles here outlined are condensed from Professor 
Keith and Professor Laski, with adaptations and additional material to 
meet New Zealand conditions. 
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of departments in the carrying out of that legislation. The func- 
tions of Cabinet include, therefore, the final determination of the 
policy to be submitted to Parliament, the supreme control of the 
national executive in accordance with the policy prescribed by 
Parliament, and the continuous co-ordination and delimitation of 
the authority of the several departments. Thus Cabinet and its 
Ministerial members act in a dual capacity, covering both legis- 
lation and administration. 


The British Cabinet is historically a body of Privy Councillors 
who possess the confidence of the King. By modern usage 
that confidence is due to the fact that they enjoy the support of 
the major portion of the House of Commons and thus, for a 
time at least, of the major portion of the electorate. A similar 
position holds in New Zealand, where Cabinet enjoys the con- 
fidence of the King’s representative, the Governor-General, because 
of the support it receives from the major portion of the House 
of Representatives.. One of its chief functions is performed 
when, with the Governor-General in attendance, its members act 
as the Executive Council. 


The duties of Cabinet have become so numerous and com- 
plex that there has been a steady increase in the number of 
Ministers, while in recent years Parliamentary Under-Secretaries 
have been found necessary to handle work supplementary to that 
of holders of Cabinet rank. In Great Britain Sir Robert Peel 
was content with a Ministry of thirteen, and Disraeli with one of 
twelve. Ministerial duties now demand in England a Cabinet of 
about twenty-two as a minimum, and an entire Ministry of nearly 
double that number. In New Zealand, Cabinet is generally of 
about thirteen members. 


SELECTION OF MINISTERS 


Theoretically it is the Prime Minister who selects Cabinet 
Ministers, but again attention must be drawn to the influence of 
the Party that lies behind the Government of the day. Many 
considerations must be taken into account in determining the high 
honour of Cabinet rank. Skill in debate must be considered of 
no less importance than administrative ability. Popularity cannot 
be ignored, nor can a faculty for “ getting on” with colleagues 
and other Members of Parliament. Geographical considerations 
are also important, although perhaps not so noticeably as in the 
days of more serious inter-provincial animosity. The public as 
a whole would not be happily disposed to the selection of a dis- 
proportionately large number of Ministers from one part of the 
country. 

In normal circunistances the Prime Minister is chosen because 
he is leader of his Party, and his Party is in office. If he did not 
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act as leader of the dominant Party of the day he would be unable 
to assure himself of a majority in the House. Certain colleagues 
he must choose for Cabinet rank because their presence in the 
Government is expected by the Party. He must endeavour to 
build “a corporate entity, the members of which will be collectively 
responsible for one another’s acts.” 


COLLECTIVE RESPONSIBILITY 


Collective responsibility has become an essential feature of the 
Cabinet system, and it is based primarily on Party solidarity. A 
decision of Cabinet becomes binding on every member, and on any 
Ministers (where such may be the case) who are outside Cabinet. 
There have been several occasions in recent British history of 
resignations resulting from failure of an out-voted Minister in 
Cabinet to accept this principle of group responsibility. This 
was the reason for the resignations of Lord John Russell in 1855, 
Forster in 1882, the opponents of Home Rule in 1886, the Free 
Traders in 1903 and again in 1932, and Lord Morley and Mr. 
Burns in 1914 because they could not approve of the decision to 
go to war. A Minister who does not concur with Cabinet policy 
or decision has little alternative but to resign. 


Collective responsibility would be impossible if it were not 
that members of Cabinet, from the circumstances of their selec- 
tion, are men of like mind on essential issues. Divergences on 
fundamentals are comparatively rare. Views are discussed, 
differences smoothed out, and a compromise result achieved, which 
all can accept without dishonour. 

The importance of this feature of collective responsibility can 
be seen in another direction. In normal political practice Parlia- 
ment can live only as long as Cabinet lives. If, as rarely happens 
nowadays, Parliament destroys Cabinet—as may occur when the 
Prime Minister and his colleagues fail to secure the requisite 
majority support in the House of Representatives—Parliament 
may destroy itself. The defeat of Cabinet in the House of 
Representatives generally involves either a dissolution of Parlia- 
ment, or resignation if it takes place upon a major issue. Such 
a resignation is almost bound to result within a brief time in a 
dissolution, necessitating a fresh election. In former days, when 
there were more Independents in the House than is now cus- 
tomary, regroupings of Members were more likely to occur than 
under the present strict Party discipline, with the result that there 
was a greater possibility of the Ministry of the day being defeated 
in the House. With the Party system as it is, unless the Govern- 
ment’s majority is dangerously low in the House there is little 
likelihood of there being a change of Government except through 
the normal channels of a general election. 
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FUNCTIONS OF MINISTERS 


While Cabinet is bound to the principle of collective responsi- 
bility, and while Parliament itself is maintained or destroyed 
according to the success or otherwise of that collectivity, each 
Minister has his own individual responsibility. For example, at 
the time of writing (January, 1947) the following portfolios were 
divided between thirteen Cabinet Ministers: External Affairs, 
Island Territories, Finance, Customs, Stamp Duties, Agriculture, 
Marketing, Telegraph, Immigration, Defence, Mines, Labour, 
Employment, Education, Justice, Health, Transport, Marine, 
Internal Affairs, Social Security, Works, Railways, Lands, In- 
dustries and Commerce, and Supply and Munitions. In addition 
most of the Ministers were in charge of Departments not carrying 
with them full portfolio status. 

Every Minister must answer for the work done by his Depart- 
ment, and by any Departments subject thereto. Responsibility 
means that he must satisfy two different authorities. He has been 
placed in charge of a particular portfolio, or portfolios, by the 
Prime Minister, and therefore he must so conduct himself in 
office as to give his chief no cause for regret that he made the 
selection. As a rule, this means that the Minister must be accept- 
able to the rest of Cabinet. In addition, the Minister must secure 
the favour of the House of Representatives, and succeed either in 
justifying any action on the part of his Department which is 
called in question, or in apologising gracefully for any slip, and 
conveying the impression that there will be no repetition of the 
blunder impugned. “A Minister who seeks to defend the inde- 
fensible may be appreciated by his office as loyal to his subordi- 
nates, but from a governmental point of view such an attitude is 
probably a mistake. If he cannot keep the confidence of the 
House, it is clearly desirable that he should resign, and thus save 
his colleagues in Cabinet from the difficulty of defending him, or 
the unpleasantness of exercising their power to remove him.” 


The nature of the functions of a Minister explains the apparent 
anomaly that the Parliamentary head of a Department normally 
knows less of matters relating to that Department than do the 
chief permanent officials. Thus the Minister in charge of Rail- 
ways cannot be assumed to know as much about the actual tech- 
nicalities of operating New Zealand’s railway system as does the 
General Manager of Railways. The Minister serves rather as the 
link between the House of Representatives and the Department, 
and secures that neither encroaches on the sphere of the other, 
and that the Department shall administer and devise new pro- 
posals, but always subject to the principles endorsed by the House 
of Representatives and by Cabinet. 


An essential qualification of a Minister is, therefore, that he 
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can form an effective judgment from the papers presented to him 
and from conversations with heads of the permanent staff or other 
officials expert in a particular matter, and can persuade others, 
mainly his Cabinet and Parliamentary colleagues, of the sound- 
ness of his judgment. This is an art not easily acquired. The 
mass of work in any Government office is enormous, and to grasp 
essentials from the details is a capacity which must be developed 
if a Minister is not to succumb to the temptation merely to follow 
the lead of his staff without effective criticism. 


PARLIAMENTARY UNDER-SECRETARIES 


In 1936 legislation was passed (the Civil List Amendment 
Act) providing for the appointment of Parliamentary Under- 
Secretaries. Appointments may be made from the Legislative 
Council or House of Representatives, and last only as long as 
the appointee is in the House from which he is appointed. A 
Parliamentary Under-Secretary may be defined as an assistant or 
understudy to a Minister, his duties being carried out under the 
direction of a Minister. Parliamentary under-secretaryship does 
not imply Cabinet membership, but there is every possibility that 
New Zealand may in time adopt the British custom of choosing 
Parliamentary Under-Secretaries from younger Members of 
Parliament whose experience as ministerial-assistants may fit them 
for later full ministerial rank. In the meantime the main object 
of the appointment is to assist a Minister whose portfolio involves 
particularly extensive and onerous duties. Parliamentary Under- 
Secretaries are not to be confused with the permanent staff Under- 
secretaries appointed in.some Departments. 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, CABINET AND MINISTRY 


It is necessary at this stage to note the distinction between the 
Executive Council, Cabinet and the Ministry. Explanation is not 
made easier by the absence of clearly-defined legislation covering 
the duties and responsibilities of Cabinet. For all practical pur- 
poses, and in normal conditions, the personnel of Cabinet, Execu- 
tive Council and Ministry are the same, with the exception that 
the Governor-General presides over the Executive Council. Con- 
stitutionally the Executive Council has a greater degree of formal 
and legal recognition. The powers, duties and responsibilities of 
the Governor-General and the Executive Council are covered in 
general terms under Royal Letters Patent and Instructions there- 
under of May 11, 1917, ‘published i in the ‘“ New Zealand Gazette ” 
of April 24, 1919. Here it is specifically stated that the Governor- 
General shall be guided by the advice of the Executive Council. 
With the exception of the Governor-General, the Executive 
Council consists of Ministers of the Crown who are appointed 
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by the Governor-General on the advice of the leader of the Party 
which has the majority in the House of Representatives, i.e., the 
Prime Minister. Cabinet, as one observer has remarked, might be 
regarded as the Executive Council in informal dress. ‘“ The 
Ministry ” is little more than a descriptive term used when speak- 
ing of the Ministers as a collective group, e.g., “ the Bell Ministry,” 
“the Coates Ministry,” “the Coalition Ministry,” and “the Labour 
Ministry.” 

Every Minister, on appointment, is sworn in as a member of 
the Executive Council. The Council, over which the Governor- 
General presides, meets normally at regular weekly intervals to 
deal with such transactions as require what is termed the “ consent 
of the Governor-General in Council.” The most important busi- 
ness of the Executive Council is the making of Regulations and 
Orders pursuant to certain Acts, but in addition there are many 
other matters that need the approval of the Governor-General in 
Council, such as, to quote but a few examples, the taking of land 
for Crown purposes, transactions affecting native land, public 
reserves, etc., the raising of loans by local authorities and some 
official appointments as required by Act. 


A meeting of the Governor-General and two Ministers is 
sufficient to form a quorum of the Executive Council. If His 
Excellency is absent from Wellington the Council may meet with 
the Prime Minister or the next senior Minister presiding, when | 
three Ministers constitute a quorum. Any documents passed by 
the Council are in that case subsequently submitted to the Goy- 
ernor-General for his formal consent. 


When Parliament is in recess the meetings of the Council 
are usually held at Parliament House, but otherwise at Government 
Buildings, since it is a survival of a long-standing privilege that 
the King’s representative should not enter the precincts of Parlia- 
ment during session. Special meetings of the Council are some- 
times held at Government House. 


It is worthy of mention that a Minister may be appointed as 
a member of the Executive Council without being allocated any 
portfolio or made responsible for the administration of any De- 
partment. There is an instance at present in the case of the 
Member of the Executive Council representing the Native race 


The Executive Council, as has already been emphasised, con- 
stitutes, along with Cabinet, perhaps the most important group 
within the Parliamentary system. It is necessary that provision 
should be made for interpreting various aspects of the country’s 
laws. For example, the Public Service Amendment Act, 1946, 
provided for the establishment of a Public Service Commission 
of three persons. Naturally, the Bill itself did not nominate the 
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commissioners in person, but it contained the following provision 
for making such appointments :— 
The Commission shall consist of three persons who shall 
be appointed by the Governor-General in Council on the 
recommendation of the Prime Minister. 


When these appointments were ultimately made they were promul- 
gated in the official “New Zealand Gazette,’ signed by the 
Governor-General in Council, in accordance with the above pro- 
vision. 

A typical clause in most Acts showing the importance of 
providing for the interpretation of the law in practice may be 
taken from the Rural Intermediate Credit Amendment Act, 1946, 
a clause of which stated :— 

The Governor-General may from time to time by Order-in- 
Council make all such regulations as may in his opinion be 
necessary or expedient for giving full effect to the provisions 
of the principal Act and for the due administration thereof. ... 
Without limiting the general power hereinbefore conferred, 
it is hereby declared that regulations:may be made under this 
section for all or any of the following purposes :—(a) regulat- 
ing the management of the affairs of associations; etc. 


An example of an Order-in-Council is as follows :— 
B, C. FREYBERG, Governor-General 
ORDER IN COUNCIL 


At the Government House at Wellington, this 24th day 
of July, 1946 


Present: 
HIS EXCELLENCY THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL 
IN COUNCIL 


Pursuant to section five of the Native Purposes Act, 1937, 
His Excellency the Governor-General, acting by and with the 
advice and consent of the Executive Council doth hereby set 
apart and reserve the Native freehold land described in the 
Schedule hereto as a Native reservation for the common use 
of the Ngaitewake Tribe as a meeting-place and marae. 


(Schedule) 
W. O. HARVEY, 
Clerk of the Executive Council. 
It is generally provided in an Act that all Regulations made 
thereunder shall be laid before Parliament within fourteen days 
if Parliament is then in session and, if not, within fourteen days 
after the commencement of the next ensuing session. Regulations 
are usually more voluminous in times of emergency such as war. 
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D, “MR. SPEAKER” 


“Mr. Speaker” might be described as master of ceremonies 
and procedure in the House of Representatives, a post which has 
long been one of rigid impartiality". Every effort is made to 
maintain and even to enhance the prestige of Mr. Speaker. He 
must act as president or chairman of the House in debates other 
than those in committee, and as custodian of the Standing Orders 
of the House guides Members in the technicalities of procedure. 
He is usually chosen from the Government majority, and it is 
desirable that he should not have been too prominent hitherto in 
Party affairs, lest his enthusiasm interfere with his impartial judg- 
ment in the House. 

Decisions of Mr. Speaker in the House are recorded in the 
Journals kept by the Clerk and are reported in Hansard. Through 
them a large body of precedents is built up (consistent with the 
Standing Orders) which comes to be known as the practice of 
the House. 

The appointment of Mr. Speaker is one of the first duties of 
a new Parliament. After hearing the Commission read by Tlis 
Excellency, the new Parliament is informed that the Governor- 
General desires that the House should elect a Speaker. Having 
taken the oath, Members proceed to comply with the Governor- 
General’s request, the Clerk of the House acting as chairman while 
the Speaker is being elected. Mr. Speaker-Elect then presents him- 
self to the Governor-General, who confirms the choice, whereupon 
Mr. Speaker, on behalf of the House, lays claim to its privileges, 
the most important of which is freedom of speech. 


E. THE CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEES, AND COMMITTEES 
GENERALLY 


An extremely important side of Parliamentary procedure is 
that relating to Committees. In the early struggle against the 
King, the Commons were handicapped by virtue of their Speaker 
being the King’s direct nominee. Through his representative the 
King could find out anything he wished arising from the Commons’ 
discussions, while as president of the House the Speaker could 
express the royal will in no uncertain manner. To overcome this, 
the Commons evolved the practice of going into Committee from 
which the Speaker was absent. 


3 


1 There may be recalled in this respect the historic case of William 
Lenthall, chosen by Charles I to be Speaker of the Long Parliament in 
1640. On January 4, 1642, when the King entered the House of Commons 
to seize the famous “five members,” he demanded of Speaker Lenthall 
“whether any of those persons were in the House, whether he saw any of 
them and where they were”; to which Lenthall, falling on his knees, 
replied, “May it please your Majesty, I have neither eyes to see nor 
tongue to speak in this place but as the House is pleased to direct me, 
whose servant I am here.” 
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From this historic origin committees have become an essential 
feature of the Parliamentary system, enabling freer discussion 
than in the open House. 

One of the first tasks of a new Parliament is to elect a Chair- 
man of Committees, and he is usually a Government Member. 
When the House is in Committee the Chairman acts in a capacity 
similar to that of Mr. Speaker in the House. Mr. Speaker vacates 
the Chair when the House resolves itself into Committee. 

Committees in the New Zealand House of Representatives fall 
into two classes:—-(1) Those comprising all the Members of the 
House, and (2) those comprising a limited number of Members, 
i.e., Select Committees. 

A Committee of the Whole House is the House itself with 
the Chairman of Committees presiding, and conducting the busi- 
ness in a less formal manner. There are three such Committees: _ 
(1) The Committee of the Whole House, (2) the Committee of 
Supply, and (3) the Committee of Ways and Means. Each has 
a special function. 

1. The Committee of the Whole House on a Bill goes through 
the measure clause by clause, makes such amendments as are 
thought proper and reports the Bill back to the House with or 
without amendment. When its report has been made, technically 
the Committee dies and another such Committee is set up when 
the next Bill or Bills are taken in Committee. It is to a Committee 
of the Whole House that messages from the Governor-General 
transmitting draft Bills or amendments involving public expendi- 
ture or charges upon the people, are referred. It is then that 
Committee’s function to pass a resolution recommending the 
House to make provision accordingly (i.e., in the form of a Bill 
or amendments to one already before the House). 

2. The Committee of Supply has as its function the passing 
of the resolution on which the Imprest Supply Bill is founded (see 
Ch. VII, D) and the passing vote-by-vote of the Estimates of Ex- 
penditure which are introduced with the Budget or Financial 
Statement and referred to the Committee, and which when passed 
constitute the foundation of the Appropriation Bill (see Ch. VII, 
D). The Budget is always introduced (1.e., read) in this Com- 
mittee unless it involves the imposition of indirect taxation. 

3. The Committee of Ways and Means is the Committee which 
nominates the Accounts or I'unds out of which the sums voted 
in Committee of Supply are to be paid. It is in this Committee 
that resolutions imposing Customs and Excise duties, sales tax, 
etc., are considered. When the Budget involves such taxation it is 
introduced in this Committee. 

The procedure in Committee of the Whole House follows that 
in the House with the Speaker in the Chair, except that Members 
may speak more than once, but for shorter intervals. This pro- 
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cedure enables the matters referred to the Committee to be 
examined in more detail. No seconder is required for motions 
in Committee. 


SELECT COMMITTEES 


Committees other than those of all the Members are known 
as Select Committees. They are created for special purposes and 
generally comprise not less than five nor more than ten Members, 
made up of Government and Opposition Members as nearly as 
possible in proportion to the strengths of the Parties in the House. 
Seiect Committees are normally set up after the Address-in- 
Reply debate and continue until the end of the session, or until 
they have made their final reports. They have power to call for 
any persons, papers, record or any other matter which they may 
require. 

Select Committees submit reports to the House, generally with 
recommendations, but they have no powers of final decision. 


Typical examples of Select Committees are the Local Bills 
Committee, to which are referred Local Bills; the Maori Affairs 
Committee, to which all matters affecting the Maori people are 
referred; the Public Accounts Committee which considers the 
Estimates before they are dealt with by the Committee of Supply ; 
and the Statutes Revision Committee, generally comprising legal 


Members, to which are referred all technical legal Bills. 


B. WHIPS 


In the British House of Commons the Whips have a higher 
relative status than those in the New Zealand House of Repre- 
sentatives, where they act mainly as “ Party managers.” Like 
their counterparts in the House of Commons they must see 
to it that the numbers of their respective Parties are kept up at 
every sitting. Where an important issue is pending, the Govern- 
ment Whips must ensure that sufficient Government Members are 
available, while the Opposition Whips perform a similar task for 
the Opposition. A Government must always guard against a 
“snap ’”’ contrary vote in the House, as this, even on a small issue, 
may be interpreted by the public both as a failing in the Govern- 
ment’s capacity, and as Government Members’ lack of interest 
in public questions. The Whips also perform many useful tasks 
as assistants in the management of their respective sides in the 
two-Party system. The Whips act as tellers in all divisions on 


Party lines, and “ pairs” are usually arranged through them (see 
Ce, Vii, ©); 


G. OFFICERS OF THE HOUSE 
The staff of the House of Representatives may be divided into 
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two main categories, the permanent full-time officers and the 
temporary staff called in for the session only. 

As head of the principal department of the House, the Clerk 
holds an office that dates back to the separation of the two Houses 
in the 14th century. He is appointed by the Governor-General 
but is the servant of the whole House. He sits at the Table 
immediately in front of the Speaker’s Chair until the House goes 
into Committee, when the Clerk’s chair is taken by the Chairman 
of Committees. The Clerk’s experience and knowledge of pro- 
ceedings and advice on procedure are at the service of the Speaker, 
Ministers and Members. He acts as chairman for the election of 
Mr. Speaker. He prepares the daily Order Paper on which the 
business to be taken is appropriately indicated. With his Officers 
he is largely responsible for the smooth and efficient working of 
the Parliamentary machine. 

One of the chief duties of the Clerk is to maintain the Records 
and Journals of the House. 

The Clerk-Assistant occupies a chair on the left of the Chair- 
man of Committees and performs in Committee of the Whole 
House a function somewhat similar to that of the Clerk in the 
House. He is also required to supervise the general work of the 
various committee clerks attached to Select Committees. 

The Second Clerk-Assistant includes among his duties the 
compilation from the Clerk’s notes of the Journal or Record of 
proceedings, and assists in the preparation of the Order Paper. 
He also classifies on behalf of the Clerk the petitions presented 
to Parliament and distributes them to the various Select Com- 
mittees. 

An important office is held by the Sergeant-at-Arms who at- 
tends the Speaker with the Mace on entering and leaving the 
Chamber, on going to the Legislative Council at the opening of 
the session, and on going to Government House for the presenta- 
tion of addresses. He occupies a chair close to the Bar of the 
House and is responsible for the maintenance of order in the 
lobbies and galleries. His stentorian voice is heard announcing 
the arrival of Mr. Speaker immediately the Speaker enters the 
Chamber for the commencement of proceedings. The Mace is 
the principal symbol of Mr. Speaker’s authority in the House. 
It is carried before him by the Sergeant-at-Arms on all ceremonial 
occasions. When the Speaker is in the Chair, the Mace lies on 
top of the Table of the House, and when the House is in Com- 
mittee it is placed beneath the table. During prayers the Mace is 
held by the Sergeant-at-Arms. The Mace is peculiar to the House 
of Representatives, there being no such symbol of authority in 
the Legislative Council. It is modelled on that of the British House 
of Commons where it was originally adopted as a token of pro- 
tection and later became a symbol of authority. (Maces are 
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common to many organisations in the United Kingdom, such as 
city and borough local bodies. ) 

The Chief Messenger also occupies a chair close to the Bar 
of the House. He has as his principal function the superintendence 
of the messengers who are posted at the various exits from the 
Chamber and throughout the buildings. The messengers are 
mainly sessional assistants who in most cases are attached to 
Government Departments in the recesses between sessions of 
Parliament. They perform a multitude of duties in the House, 
such as answering bells, taking and delivering messages, etc. 

Black Rod is a special Parliamentary officer whose main duty 
is to act as Governor-General’s messenger, summoning the House 
of Representatives to the Legislative Council to hear the Speech- 
from-the-Throne at the commencement of each session of a Parlia- 
ment. His duties are purely ceremonial. (Although he has been 
mentioned here in relation to the House of Representatives, Black 
Rod is in fact an officer of the Legislative Council.) 


HANSARD 

Among the Parliamentary officers are the Hansard reporters. 
Hansard is the verbatim reporting of proceedings of the House. 
When transcribed the reports are submitted to the Members for 
literary revision and are then printed and bound in volumes 
which can be purchased by the public. Hansard also records pro- 
ceedings of the Legislative Council. Reports of discussions in 
the House of Representatives, when in Committee, are not re- 
ported by Hansard except in special cases, such as the discussion 
of Estimates. Lhe term “ Hansard” is derived from Luke Han- 
sard (1752-1828), printer of the “Journals of the House of 
Commons” from 1774 until the time of his death, and from his 
son, Thomas Hansard, who in 1803 began to print the “ Parlia- 
mentary Debates.” After 1889 the debates were published by the 
Hansard Publishing Union, Limited, but for many years past the 
work has been done by the official staff and printed by His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office. 


CHAPTER VIL 


THE HOUSE IN SESSION 


The House of Representatives normally meets once in each 
of the three years of its office, commencing about June and going 
on until the conclusion of business, which may be as late as 
December. There is usually a somewhat shorter session in general 
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election years. The customary length of Parliament has been 
changed on many occasions, but three years has come to be the 
accepted term. In special circumstances, however, the period may 
be extended; the 19th Parliament during the 1914-18 war was 
extended to five years; the 24th in the economic depression of 
the ’thirties was extended to four years;-and during the Second 
World War the 26th Parliament was extended to five years (1938- 
1943). 
A. THE PASSING OF BILLS 


The House is largely concerned with the passing of Bills or 
the consideration of notices of motion which, when adopted, 
become binding resolutions. The passing of a Bill is a lengthy 
process, including three readings in the House of Representatives 
before being sent to the Legislative Council for similar readings 
and ultimate approval, this being followed by the presentation of 
the measure for the Royal Assent, upon which it becomes opera- 
tive as part of the law of the land. As so much of the time of 
the House is taken up with Bills, some detailed consideration of 
the actual procedure is necessary. In this procedure a measure 
can be traced from the moment it comes before the House until 
the time it becomes law. Parliamentary practice and the relations 
between the various bodies are typically in evidence while Parlia- 
ment is in sessicn and is engaged on this all-important matter of 
discussing some measure which has been proposed as a law of 
the land or an amendment to an existing law. 


Types oF Bits 


A Bill may be described as a potential Act. It remains a Bill 
until it has passed the various stages in both Houses and has 
received the Royal Assent, whereupon it becomes a legally- 
enforceable Act. 

Bills are chiefly of two kinds: (1) Public and (2) Private. 
Public Bills may be (a) those with a general application, e.g., the 
Nurses and Midwives Registration Bill, 1945 session, and (b) 
those with a local application, usually initiated by local authorities, 
e.g., the Dunedin Waterworks Silverstream Extension Bill, 1945 
session. Special procedure is laid down for Bills in the latter 
group, but the main features of three readings and ultimate sanc- 
tion as applying to Public Bills of general application are retained. 
A particular group of Public Bills is that classified as Private 
Members’ Public Bills, which only occasionally arise, and the 
fact that they usually involve some degree of Crown expenditure 
means that they do not proceed far in the House. A notable 
exception to this general rule was the late Sir Thomas Sidey’s 
daylight-saving measure. 

Private Bills generally apply to individuals or estates, and 
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become necessary where the normal legal machinery does not 
provide for the issue involved. Here again a special procedure 
holds. Passage through the House in such cases is usually fairly 
rapid, and without much discussion. Private Bills are normally 
referred to a committee specially set up by the Committee of 
Selection, which virtually takes charge of the Bill. 

There are several Bills which must be passed every year in 
order that the machinery of Government finance may operate. 
The most important are the Imprest Supply Bills and the Appro- 
priation Bill (see Ch. VII, D). 

The Bill which provokes the greatest amount of public interest 
is the Public Bill, in the charge of a Minister of the Crown, con- 
veyed (whenever public expenditure is involved) under cover of 
a Message from the Governor-General recommending its adop- 
tion. Unless otherwise mentioned it is a Bill of this kind to which 
reference is made in the following discussion on the progress of 
a Bill through the Houses and on to the Governor-General for 
the Royal Assent. 


~ 


ORIGIN OF A BILL 

The idea underlying a Bill may have been originally suggested 
by a State Department, a citizen or organised group outside 
Parliament, by a Cabinet Minister or Member of Parliament, or 
in some other way. The proposed measure is taken in hand. by 
the appropriate Cabinet Minister, e.g., if it is to amend Social 
Security legislation, it will be handled by the Minister of Social 
Security. The Minister issues his instructions to the Law Drafts- 
man; the draft of the Bill is returned to the Minister; and he 
then confers on it with his fellow-Cabinet Ministers, so that before 
it is considered by Parliament it has already been thoroughly 
discussed and agreed to by the leading Government Members of 
the House. 


In THE House: First READING 

When the draft of a Bill has been approved by Cabinet it is 
sent under cover of a message form for the Governor-General’s 
signature, after which it is returned to the Prime Minister, who 
at a later opportunity presents it in the House to Mr. Speaker. 
The Message is to the effect that “ The Governor-General trans- 
mits to the House of Representatives the draft of a Bill intituled 

. . and on His Majesty’s behalf recommends the House to make 
provision accordingly.” 

Mr. Speaker then formally states to the assembled House the 
following question :—‘ That the Message of His Excellency be 
referred to a Committee of the Whole House forthwith”; and on 
this being carried the Chairman of Committees takes over pro- 
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ceedings. The Chairman then states a question to the effect that 
provision be made “in accordance with His Excellency’s Message.” 
Speaking to this question the Opposition (usually through its 
leader) asks for information about the Bill covered under the 
Message, and the Minister in charge of the Bill makes a brief 
explanation. When discussion ceases and the question is agreed 
to, the Chairman states a further question: “ That I do report this 
resolution to the House.” This being agreed to, the House 
resumes under Mr. Speaker, and the Chairman of Committees 
reports that the Committee of the Whole House has come to a 
resolution that “‘ provision be made in accordance with His Ex- 
cellency’s Message.” 

This report is formally received and Mr. Speaker then pro- 
poses that the Bill be read the first time and printed. There is 
no debate on the first reading, and the Bill is set down for the 
second reading “next sitting day,” which is a convenient way 
of saying that the second reading will take place at some later 
suitable time. Occasionally, when the Bill is of a technical char- 
acter or one on which evidence is desired from outside parties, 
the Bill is at this stage read a second time “pro forma” and re- 
ferred to a Select Committee for that purpose before the second 
reading is opened. 


THe SECOND READING 

When the second reading is commenced the Minister in charge 
of the measure explains the main features, being allowed thirty 
minutes for this purpose. He may, however, be granted an ex- 
tension of time. The Minister’s opening explanation introduces 
the most crucial stage of the Bill, for every Member may speak 
for thirty minutes on the broad principles of the Bill and may 
suggest amendments. This is the opportunity the Government 
Members may have been waiting for to “ boost” their approval of 
the measure. and the Opposition to attack the proposal with full 
vigour. The general order of speaking is (1) the Minister in 
charge of the Bill, (2) the Leader of the Opposition, or some 
member requested by him to speak, (3) a Government Member, 
(4) an Opposition Member, and so on, Government and Opposi- 
tion Member alternately until all who wish to speak have done so. 
At the conclusion of this all-round debate the Minister in charge 
of the Bill is called on “in reply,” for which he is allowed thirty 
minutes. 

The House then goes into Committee of the Whole House 
under Mr. Chairman. The Bill is gone through carefully, clause 
by clause. (Up till now, it will be recalled, the Bill has been dis- 
cussed in broad principle only). Speeches are of shorter duration 
at this stage, but Members may speak:more frequently. On the 
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Short Title Clause each Member may make four speeches of ten 
minutes each, and he may range over the whole of the clauses. 
On each subsequent clause -he may make four speeches of five 
minutes each, but he must confine his remarks to the relevant 
clause; he cannot roam at large as he can on the Short Title 
Clause. When discussion on all clauses is completed, the Chair- 
man reports the Bill back to the House, with or without amend- 
ments, and the third reading is then taken. 


Tue TuHirp READING 


The third reading debate is much more restricted in scope than 
is that of the second reading. Members may not, for example, 
discuss any matter not in the Bill, refer to any amendment un- 
successfully moved in the previous committee stage, or go through 
the Bill clause by clause as has been done in the committee-stage 
of the second reading. 

At the conclusion of the third reading, Mr. Speaker states 
the following formal questions:—(1) ‘“ That the Bill do pass,” 
after which the title of the Bill is agreed to; and (2) “ That a 
message be transmitted to the Legislative Council requesting their 
concurrence.” 


THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 

On receipt of this message from the House of Representatives 
the Legislative Council immediately proceeds with the first reading 
(which is not open to debate) and fixes a day for the further 
consideration of the measure. Two further readings follow, the 
procedure for all three readings and the committee stage being 
similar to that of the Lower House. Although the Upper House 
has in theory considerable revisionary powers, in actual practice 
the Legislative Council nowadays would not reject and only occa- 
sionally inserts any substantial amendment into a Bill sent up from 
the Lower House. The relations of the Houses in this respect, 
however, are not as clearly defined as those between the British 
House of Commons and the House of Lords under the Parliament 
Act of 1911. One of the most important limitations on the powers 
of the Legislative Council, as has been mentioned, relates to its 
inability to amend “money” Bills, this provision echoing the 
right of the Commons in matters relating to finance. Of recent 
years the view has prevailed that the Council will not reject or 
substantially amend a Bill embodying the declared policy of the 
Government. Very few Bills can be amended without in some 
way involving public expenditure, and the House of Represen- 
tatives is the controlling voice in such matters. 


If the Legislative Council passes the Bill without amendment, 
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a message is received by the House of Representatives accord- 
ingly. If, however, the Council sends the Bill back with amend- 
ments for which the concurrence of the House is sought, such 
amendments may be agreed to by the House, agreed to with 
further amendments, or totally disagreed on, or the further con- 
sideration of the amendments may be postponed. If the House 
agrees to the amendments of the Legislative Council, a message 
is transmitted to the Council accordingly. If the House does not 
agree, or makes amendments to the Council’s amendments, the 
House appoints Members to draw up reasons to be assigned by 
the House for so disagreeing and the reasons are conveyed to 
the Council by message. Thereafter any differences between the 
House and the Counci! on the subject of amendments may be 
adjusted by further messages or by conference between the two 
Houses. 

Provision is also made for the treatment of Bills originating 
in the Legislative Council, although such action by the Upper 
House is not common. In any such event similar steps follow for 
the conveying of messages between the Houses, and differences 
on the subject of amendments may be adjusted by further mes- 
sages or by conference. 

In any case where differences between the two Houses as to 
any amendment made on either side are not adjusted, the Bill is 
deemed to have lapsed. 


RoyvaL ASSENT 


Assuming that the Bill has been approved by the Legislative 
Council, or that the Houses have been able to adjust differences 
relating to amendments, the next step is for the measure to receive 
the Royal Assent. 

The procedure is for the Bill to be printed and certified to by 
the Clerk of Parliaments as correct. Three authenticated copies 
of the Bill are presented to the Governor-General for the Royal 
Assent. If the Governor-General, as occasionally happens, exer- 
cises his power to amend, the Bill is returned to the House, and 
if the House agrees to the amendments, or agrees to them with 
further amendments, the concurrence of the Legislative Council 
is sought. When both Houses are agreed on the amendments, the 
Bill is again printed and three copies are presented to the 
Governor-General for the Royal Assent. If the Houses do not 
concur on.the Governor-General’s amendments the Bill is re- 
presented in its original form to His Excellency, who assents. 

Invariably when a Bill is returned by the Governor-General 
with amendment, the amendment is one desired by the Govern-: 
ment itself which has suggested it. Occasionally, after a Bill has 
left the Lower House, a further amendment is found to be neces- 
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sary which it is beyond the powers of the Legislative Council to 
insert, and the Government avails itself of the powers conferred 
on the Governor-General under Section 56 of the Constitution 
Act to have the Bill returned to the House with the suggested 
amendment. 

In certain circumstances the Governor-General does not assent 
to a Bill but reserves it for the signification of the Royal Assent 
by His Majesty. In 1940 the Sea Carriage of Goods Act and in 
1946 the Shipping and Seamen Amendment Bill, both of which 
had extra-territorial effect, were so reserved. 

Bills other than Appropriation Bills are presented for the 
Royal Assent by the Clerk of Parliaments (and not by an elected 
Member of the Lower House). An Appropriation Bill is taken 
direct by Mr. Speaker of the House of Representatives to the 
Governor-General, this being another symbol of the Commons’ 
declared right in finance matters. 


Tuer Britt BEcomMES Law 


When the Royal Assent has been signified the Clerk of Parlia- 
ments deposits one of the prints of the Bill with the Registrar of 
the Supreme Court at Wellington, delivers another to the Official 
Secretary to the Governor-General, and retains the third in the 
Record Office of Parliament. 

The Bill has now become law as an Act, or an amendment to 
an Act, and its provisions are enforceable. How the various State 
Departments concerned, through their Ministerial and permanent 
heads, see that the provisions of the Act or amendment are 
implemented as part of the written law of the country is another 
important aspect of Governmental and public administration, but 
it remains outside the immediate field of discussion in this book. 


B. THE PROCEDURE OF THE HOUSE 


Although the procedure adopted by the House of Represen- 
tatives may vary in special circumstances, Standing Orders lay 
down fairly strictly the order of business and the steps to be 
taken in any given situation. The formalities to be complied with 
at the opening every three years of a new Parliament, together 
with those required at the opening of each session of that Parlia- 
ment, are among those aspects of procedure which are clearly 
provided for in Orders. 

The expression “opening of Parliament” is frequently used 
indiscriminately to denote either the first calling together of a 
new Parliament (once every three years) or the opening of each 
session held by every Parliament (normally one principal session 
every year, commencing about June). For most ordinary purposes 
the term may be taken to apply to the second of these two events, 
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namely the opening of a new session, and not, unless specifically 
stated as such, the opening of a new Parliament. 

At the first meeting of a new Parliament the most important 
procedure includes the reading of the Governor-General’s Com- 
mission, the taking of the Oath by all Members, and the election 
of Mr. Speaker and the Chairman of Committees. This procedure 
applies only on the calling together of a new Parliament, and not 
at the commencement of each session of that Parliament. 

At the opening of each session of a Parliament (or, in the 
case of a new Parliament, at the conclusion of the special pro- 
cedure mentioned in the foregoing paragraph) the first important 
step is for the Governor-General to address the Members of both 
Houses, who have assembled in the Legislative Council Chamber. 
This address, sometimes called ‘ The Speech from The Throne,” 
is a preview of forthcoming legislation, prepared under advice 
from Ministers of the Crown. After the reading of the Speech 
from the Throne, the Members of the House of Representatives 
return to their own chamber, where a Government Member moves 
that a “respectful address’ be sent to the Governor-General “in 
reply.” The House usually then adjourns for the day without 
taking any further business. 


AFTER THE IORMAI, OPENING 

Procedure may now depend on a number of contingencies, the 
most significant being the proximity to the end of June. The 
Government’s financial year ends on March 31. The Appropria- 
tion Act passed in the previous session then lapses, but the 
Government may, for the three months April 1 to June 30, issue 
and pay moneys not exceeding the unexpended balances of the 
Votes covered by that Act, together with an amount equal to a 
quarter of the total aforementioned Votes. These issues are in- 
cluded in the Estimates which are presented with the Budget later 
in the vear, and then validated. Before June 30, however, it is 
necessary to make provision for payments during the months 
elapsing before the I‘stimates for the ensuing financial year are 
passed. This is done by way of an Imprest Supply Bill or Bills. 
The passing of such before the end of June is so vital to the 
whole functioning of State affairs and the operation of the Govern- 
ment’s financial system that it must take precedence over any 
other business before the House. The procedure for passing the 
Imprest Supply Bill.is as follows. 

A message is received from the Governor-General recommend- 
ing the House to provide for the payment of salaries, wages and 
contingencies for the period in question. The message is read by 
Mr. Speaker and then referred to the Committee of Supply. The 
Prime Minister moves to set up the Committees of Supply and 
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of Ways and Means temporarily for the purpose of passing the 
resolutions on which the [mprest Supply Bill is founded, and also 
for urgency for the passing of the Bill and the preliminary pro- 
ceedings. The Minister of Finance then moves that the Speaker 
leave the Chair and that the House go into Committee of Supply, 
and it is usually on this motion that the debate (for which the 
time-limit of speeches is 30 minutes) arises. It is a well-established 
custom for the debate to be disposed of and the Bill passed at the 
one sitting, but as it represents the first opportunity for a full- 
dress debate and criticism of the Government, and the range of 
topics that may be discussed is so wide, the House rarely rises 
before the early hours of the following morning. When the 
debate concludes, the Speaker leaves the Chair and the House goes 
into Committee of Supply, presided over by the Chairman of 
Committees. A resolution that a certain sum be granted by way 
of Imprest is agreed to and reported back to the House. The 
House refers this Resolution to the Committee of Ways and 
Means into which the House presently resolves itself. This latter 
procedure is largely a formality, for the Committee which origin- 
ally had to discuss the Ways and Means of raising the money 
granted in Committee of Supply now merely nominates the 
accounts out of which these moneys shall be paid. A Resolution 
conveying its recommendations is reported to the House, and the 
House then orders the Minister of Iinance to prepare and bring 
in an Imprest Supply Bill, based on such Resolutions. The Bill 
(which is printed in advance) its then handed up to the Speaker 
and is ‘put through its first, second and third readings and is 
ordered to be transmitted to the Legislative Council for its con- 
currence. 

While debate may arise at many stages of the proceedings on 
such a Bill, in practice the Opposition usually exhausts itself, and 
a late hour is reached when the question is first carried that the 
Speaker leave the Chair. The remaining proceedings in Com- 
mittees of Supply and of Ways and Means, and on the several 
readings and committee stage of the Bill, occupy but a few minutes. 
Once the Imprest Supply Bill is passed, the House is free to 
devote its attention to other business. 


ADDRESS-IN-REPLY DEBATE 


Prior to the debate on Imprest Supply, it will be recalled, 
notice has been given to move that an address be sent to the 
Governor-General “in reply ” to his opening address. The urgency 
of the Imprest Supply Bill has intervened to delay proceeding 
with this motion. Formalities such as paying tribute to the memory 
of deceased Members and others may occasion adjournments. At 
all events, some days after the giving of the notice, the Member 
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concerned moves his motion, it is seconded by a Government 
Member and proposed from the Chair, and the way is opened up 
for a Jong three-weeks’ debate, usually called the Address-in- 
Reply Debate. Here each Member may speak for half-an-hour, 
Government and Opposition alternately. The time of the House 
is not devoted entirely to this debate, however, for a certain 
amount of other business is usually taken each day before re- 
suming the Address-in-Reply Debate. 

The Address-in-Reply Debate is not narrowed down to any 
particular topic. It is a unique opportunity for the Government 
to praise its actions and build up a case for its future policy, and 
for the Opposition to criticise both past actions and future plans. 
It is in this debate that Members on both sides can expound their 
views on the general state of the country. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The two important matters of Imprest Supply and Address- 
in-Reply having been disposed of (generally within the first month 
of the session) the House settles down to a fairly steady routine. 
Normal sitting days are Tuesdays, Wednesdays and Thursdays 
from 2.30 p.m. to 5.30 p.m. and from 7.30 p.m. to 10.30 p.m., and 
Fridays from 10.30 a.m. to 1 p.m. and from 2.30 p.m. to 5.30 
pm. No Sunday sittings are held, and no new business may be 
introduced after 12.30 a.m. on those occasions when the House 
sits beyond the normal 10.30 p.m. adjournment. 

At five minutes before the time scheduled for the commence- 
ment of the day’s proceedings, the bells are rung throughout the 
building to summon Members to the Chamber. Just on the 
scheduled hour Mr. Speaker enters the Chamber, preceded by the 
Sergeant-at-Arms carrying the Mace, which is then laid on the 
Table in the centre of the Chamber. Mr. Speaker bows first to 
Members on his right hand, then to those on his left, then to those 
in front, Members returning the courtesy. Members stand while 
Mr. Speaker reads the following Prayer :—“ Almighty God, we 
Thine unworthy servants do most humbly beseech Thee to grant 
that, we having Thy fear always before our eyes, and laying aside 
all private interests, prejudices, and partial affections, the result 
of all our counsels may be to the glory of Thy Name, the main- 
tenance of true religion and justice, the honour of the King, and 
the public wealth, peace, and tranquility of the Dominion, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord.” 

Prayers having been read, the House proceeds to its normal 
routine of business, generally in the following order :—Private 
business; public petitions; giving notices of motion and notices 
of questions; giving notices of urgent questions, and hearing 
replies thereto; unopposed motions for returns; motions for leave 
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of absence ; leave to introduce Bills; presentation of papers; papers 
for consideration ; reports of Select Committees and resumption 
of debates on reports on Bills by Select Committees interrupted 
by the time having come for the House to proceed to Orders of 
the Day or for the suspension of a sitting immediately prior 
thereto; consideration of written replies to questions; and, finally, 
Orders of the Day and Notices of Motion, in the order in which 
they are set down on the Order Paper. Each of these items of 
business is briefiy explained below. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS 


This term generally covers Bills concerning private individuals 
or estates, founded on a petition presented by a Member, and 
involving a matter which cannot be settled through the normal 
legal channels. Special procedure is laid down for the passing of 
such Bills. As a rule they evoke little public interest, and their 
consideration rarely occupies any substantial part of the House’s 
time. 


PusLic PETITIONS 


At this stage Members merely read out the nature of the 
Petitions, such as one relating to “ John Brown and forty-seven 
others praying for an inquiry” into a certain matter. Messengers 
take the written petitions from the Members who have presented 
them, and hand them to the Clerk. There is no further deliberation 
by the House at this juncture, but they are subsequently classified 
and referred to the appropriate Select Committees for considera- 
tion and report. 


Givinc Notices or Motion Anp NOTICES OF QUESTION 

Notices of motion usually take the form of a request for a 
return, e.g., “ that there be laid before this House a return show- 
ing the amount of money paid to the members of the Native 
race from the diiferent benefits of the Social Security Fund” 
(Order Paper, House of Representatives, September 13, 1945). 
The notices are read out by the Members desiring the informa- 
tion, and are noted by the Clerk. Questions are addressed to 
Ministers and, after being read, are likewise handed to the Clerk. 
Questions may cover almost any topic, e.g., in the 1945 session 
one of the Government Members gave notice of motion 
to ask the Prime Minister “ whether, in view of the increasing 
congestion in Wellington and the probable development of air 
transport, he will consider the question of moving the seat of 
Government to Blenheim, which is the natural centre of air 
communications in New Zealand?” Only notices are given at 
this stage. The replies to questions are given immediately only in 
the case of urgent questions. : 
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URGENT QUESTIONS 


Copies of questions for which urgent replies are sought have 
been made available previously to the Speaker and the Minister 
concerned, and if Mr. Speaker has passed the question as one 
genuinely requiring an urgent reply, it is answered without 
further delay. 


UnopposeD Motions FoR RETURNS 


This relates back to the notices of motion mentioned above. 
Once or twice 1n a session certain of the returns asked for are 
made available as “ unopposed” returns. Mr. Speaker calls such 
of the Notices of Motion on the Order Paper as the Prime 
Minister has indicated are “ unopposed,” and as he does so the 
Member in whase name the motion stands rises and moves accord- 
ingly. The carrying of such motion by the House constitutes an 
order to the appropriate Department to supply the information. 
This is furnished in due course to the Minister concerned, who 
tables the information in the form of a Parliamentary Paper. 


Motions For LEAVE or ABSENCE 

A Member may be excused from service in the House or on 
any committee so long as he has leave of absence. Any Member 
who absents himself from the House for more than seven succes- 
sive sitting-days without leave of absence is held guilty of con- 
tempt under the Standing Orders of the House. Where the 
number of sitting days (other than those in respect of unavoid- 
able absence, e.g., illness, bereavement in family, etc.) exceeds 
fourteen, the Member’s honorarium is reduced by £2 for each 
sitting day in excess of that number. 


Leave to INtRoDUCE BILLs 

This generally applies to Local Bills and Private Members’ 
Public Bills, speeches of fifteen minutes’ duration being permitted 
on the motion for leave to introduce the Bill. The motion having 
been carried, the Bill is formally read a first time and ordered to 
be printed and set down for second reading on a subsequent day; 
except that Local Bills are at this stage “referred to the Local 
Bills Committee for report. 


PRESENTATION OF PAPERS 


Annual reports of Government Departments, the reports of 
Royal Commissions and similar Papers are formally tabled at 
this juncture, but no discussion takes place. They are listed on 
the Order Paper in the order of presentation. 
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PAPERS FOR CONSIDERATION 


Periodically during the session the Papers mentioned in the 
previous paragraph, and which are listed on the Order Paper, are 
reviewed. Occasion is allowed for discussing any which are 
deemed to warrant such consideration. Discussion is confined to 
15-minute speeches. 


Reports oF SELECT COMMITTEES 


Debate, confined to 10-minute speeches, follows the presenta- 
tion of reports (generally with recommendations) by Select Com- 
mittees. When a report containing a recommendation is thus 
tabled and adopted by the House, a copy thereof together with 
a copy of the petition is subsequently transmitted by the Clerk 
of the House to the Department concerned. 


WRITTEN REPLIES TO QUFSTIONS 


Questions of which notice has been given are accumulated and 
on each Wednesday they appear on a Supplementary Order Paper, 
together with the written Ministerial replies. In the debate which 
follows, each Member is allowed five minutes and each Minister 
ten minutes to discuss the questions and replies, but the whole 
discussion (that is, on all the questions and replies for that day) 
must not exceed two hours. If the Members desire further time 
the Prime Minister usually suggests an extension of the discussion 
to 5.30 p.m. 


ORDERS OF THE Day 

All of the foregoing matters are generally referred to as 
formal business. When it is completed the House proceeds to 
Orders of the Day, usually taking the form of Bills before the 
House. Standing Orders provide that the House shall proceed 
to Orders of the Day not later than 7.30 p.m. each day, or 2.30 
p.m. on Fridays. 


C. RULES OF DEBATE AND CONDUCT OF MEMBERS 


The specific rules covering debate and the conduct of Members 
are set out, along with those for procedure generally, in the 
Standing Orders of the House, comprising 500 paragraphs. They 
are in many cases a codification of custom and precedent. Where 
points are not covered in Standing Orders, the procedure of the 
House of Commons is taken as the guide. 

Standing Orders may in certain instances be varied or sus- 
pended. A variation is by leave of the House only, and is gener- 
ally proposed by the Prime Minister or a Minister. No debate is 
permitted, but it requires only one Member present in the Chamber 
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to object for the leave of the House to be withheld. Where a 
departure from the procedure prescribed by Standing Orders is 
desired, to which objection might be raised, a motion for sus- 
pension of Standing Orders must be moved. This may be debated. 
Standing Orders cannot be suspended unless there are at least 
forty Members in the Chamber at the time, and except in special 
cases only a Minister may move for such suspension. 


It is not possible to discuss in detail, or to give even an 
adequate summary of the complete debating procedure in the 
House, which is extremely complex. Some of the more important 
general points only have been selected and are given below. 


No Member can speak other than to a question before the 
House, or upon a question or amendment to be proposed by him- 
self, but by the indulgence of the House he may explain matters 
of a personal nature. No Member can speak twice to a question 
except in explanation or reply, or in Committee of the Whole 
House. In Committee Members may speak more than once to the 
same question, but when more than one Member rises to speak 
the Chairman shall give preference to a Member who has not 
spoken previously on the same question, or to the Member who 
has spoken less frequently than others. 


Except where otherwise expressly provided for, each Member 
is entitled to speak for thirty minutes on any motion. The time 
limit for a speech on any amendment is the same as on the original 
motion. 

Motions are usually made by notice, but by leave of the House 
they may be made without notice. A motion once proposed from 
the Chair is in the possession of the House and cannot be with- 
drawn without leave of the House. 


When Mr. Speaker inquires who seconds a motion or an 
amendment, a Member may rise and bow his acquiescence, and 
he thereby reserves to himself the right of speech, but he may not 
move or second any amendment or further amendment to the 
same motion or amendment. 

Amendments may be moved to any motion. They require to 
be seconded, as does the original motion, except in Committee. If 
there is no seconder to a motion or an amendment no record is 
made in the Journals. An amendment is essentially an alteration 
and not a complete refutation or reversal of the motion. It may 
involve the leaving out of certain words in the motion; leaving 
out certain words in order to insert or add others; or inserting or 
adding words. Amendments are in writing except in the case of 
simple amendments or amendments of established formulae. 
Amendments cannot be withdrawn without the leave of the House, 
nor, in the absence of the mover, without his consent. Mr. Speaker 
decides the order of amendments to be proposed from the Chair. 
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When amendments have been made, the main question, as 
amended, is put. 

Except in Committee, no Member.who has moved, seconded 
or spoken to an amendment can move or second a further amend- 
ment to the same question. A Member who has spoken to the 
main question, or to any motion involving the consideration and 
decision of the main question, cannot move or second an amend- 
ment, except in Committee. 

Members speaking must first rise and address themselves to 
Mr. Speaker. When two or more Members rise together the 
Member called on by Mr. Speaker is entitled to speak. Speeches 
must not be read, but a Member may refresh his memory from 
notes. A Member cannot speak to any question after it has been 
put by Mr. Speaker and the voices given for the affirmative and 
negative. 

Any Member may rise to speak to a point of order, or on 
a matter of privilege. A Member may interrupt a debate to ask 
if something being said or done is in or out of order, i.e., whether 
it is an infringement of the rules of procedure. On a point of 
order being raised, the Member interrupted resumes his seat 
until Mr. Speaker gives his ruling. A debate may also be inter- 
rupted at any time by reason of a matter of privilege suddenly 
arising. An urgent motion, directly concerning privileges of the 
House, takes precedence of other motions. Other occasions on 
which a debate may be interrupted are:—-When heated words 
arise between Members; by receipt of a message from the 
Governor-General; by an answer to an Address; by a message 
from the Legislative Council; by a Member appearing to be sworn; 
by a motion for reading an Act of Parliament, an entry in the 
Journal, or other public document, relevant to the question before 
the House; by a motion that strangers be ordered to withdraw (see 
Ch. XI); or by notice being taken and the House counted. The 
latter relates to a quorum being found wanting. 

Members must not read from a newspaper or book the report 
of any speech made in Parliament during the same session. They 
cannot allude to any debate of the current session in the Legis- 
lative Council. 

Indirect personal reference alone is permitted one Member 
te another. A Member does not speak of “Mr. Smith” but of 
“The Honourable Member” or “The Honourable Member 
FOF sas 

Reference must not be made to any proceedings of a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House or of a Select Committee until such 
proceedings have been reported to the House. 

Offensive or unbecoming words are not permitted to be used 
against either House, nor against any Statute or section of a 
Statute. 
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Other Members must not be referred to in offensive or un- 
becoming words, and all imputations of improper motives, or 
offensive reference to a Member’s private affairs, and all personal 
reflections, are deemed “highly disorderly.” Any Member using 
objectionable words and not explaining or retracting them or 
offering apologies for their use may be censured or otherwise 
dealt with as the House thinks fit. The punishment usually takes 
the form of suspension from the House for the day’s sitting or 
in some cases for a week. 

The House may intervene to prevent the prosecution of any 
quarrel between Members arjsing out of debates or proceedings 
of the House or a Committee of the House. 


Members must not make any noise or disturbance while any 
Member is debating, or while any Bill, Order or other matter is 
being read or opened. Interruption by a member may be per- 
mitted, however, in such circumstances as (1) to call attention 
to a point of order or privilege, (2) to call attention to the want 
of a quorum, or (3) to call attention to the presence of strangers. 
The rule is relaxed in favour of Members making reasonable and 
relevant interjections. Many Members welcome the opportunity 
to score off interjections. 

Reference cannot be made to any matter on which a judicial 
decision is pending. 

Debates may be adjourned to a later hour on the same day, 
or until some other day. If an adjournment takes place in the 
course of a Member’s speech, that Member is entitled to continue 
subsequently as at the point of interruption. 


Mr. Speaker may call the attention of the House to continued 
irrelevance or tedious repetition on the part of a Member and 
may, after warning, direct such Member to discontinue his speech. 


Standing Orders insist on orderliness and decorum. Members 
must on all occasions uphold the dignity of the House. When 
passing to and from his seat a Member must make obeisance to 
the Chair. Members must be seated while in the Chamber, and 
must not stand in passages or gangways. When the House ad- 
journs, Members keep their seats until Mr. Speaker has left the 
Chair. 

The responsibility ot maintaining order falls mainly on Mr. 
Speaker. In cases of disorder he may enforce an adjournment. 

A Member guilty of serious offence against the rules or pro- 
cedure of the House may be suspended for a period to be fixed 
by the House. Censure is a less severe form of reminding a 
Member of the necessity for maintaining decorum and obeying 
the rules of the House. Suspension deprives a Member of such 
rights as access to the Chamber, the Library and Bellamy’s. 

In any Committee of the Whole House order is maintained 
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A sketch of the Chamber of the House of Representatives, as seen 
from the Speaker’s Chair. (The shaded portions represent the seats 
occupied by Members. Their desks are unshaded.) 
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by the Chairman, but disorder in Committee can be censured only 
by the House on receiving a report of the circumstances. 


CLOSURE 


This is a device the adoption of which was long delayed in 
New Zealand. It is now a permanent feature, designed to bring 
to an end a discussion which seemingly has gone far enough and 
the continuation of which would appear to be futile. Closure may 
be enforced only when the Chair is satisfied that the rights of 
minorities have been adequately stated. Sanctioning or otherwise 
of closure rests in the discretion of the Speaker or the Chairman 
as the case may be, and it can apply only when at least forty 
Members are present. Any Member may move for a closure, but 
such a step is usually taken by a Minister. A division, but no 
debate, is permissible on a closure motion. 


QuorUM 

A quorum of the House of Representatives or a Committee 
of the Whole House is twenty Members, including Mr. Speaker 
or Mr. Chairman as the case may be. If there is no quorum 
present, the division bells are rung. (See next section.) Should 
this fail to bring a quorum, the proceedings are adjourned until 
next sitting day. 


VoTING AND DIvIsION 


On many formal questions which are put to the vote in the 
House, it is sufficient to decide on the voices. Where there is 
contentious matter, however, such as in an amendment to a Bill, 
the procedure generally is for a division to take place, that is, for 
the votes for and against the amendment to be recorded. 

When the debate on a motion or amendment in the House is 
concluded Mr. Speaker puts the question. It may be, for instance, 
“that the Bill be read a second time.” Any Member may call for 
a division. The Speaker thereupon orders the Clerk to ring the 
bells, which are placed at various points throughout the building. 
The bells ring for three minutes, the time being judged by a 
sandglass. The ringing is a warning to Members in other parts 
of the buildings that a division is taking place. When the bells 
cease the doors are locked, this being reminiscent of former times 
when the House of Commons was not free from the King’s inter- 
vention to the accompaniment of physical force. When the doors 
are locked, preventing entry to or exit from the Chamber or 
adjoining lobbies, Mr. Speaker again states the question (i.e., puts 
the motion). Two tellers are then appointed from each side of 
the House (usually the Senior.and Junior Whips on either side). 
On one side of the Chamber is a door with ‘“ Ayes” marked 
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above it, on the other a door with “Noes.” The Members go 
through these doors according to their voting intentions, proceed- 
ing to the lobbies, while the tellers mark off their names on 
division lists. When the totals are determined, checked and signed 
by the tellers, the lists are handed through the Clerk to Mr. 
Speaker, who announces the figures and then states “The Ayes 
(or Noes as the case may be) have it. Unlock the doors!” There 
is nothing romantic about the ringing of the division bells. The 
mechanical age has reduced the process to the simple depressing 
of a lever which sets the bells ringing. 

Every Member in the Chamber at the time of a division must 
vote either “ Aye” or “ No.” When the Speaker is in the chair, 
the Chairman of Committees deliberates and votes as an ordinary 
member of the House. While in the chair the Speaker has a 
casting vote, that is, if there is an equality of votes he may deter- 
mine the issue, usually casting in favour of the status quo, or in 
favour of advancing the Bill another stage so that Members may 
have a further opportunity of expressing an opinion. When the 
House goes into Committee, and the Chairman of Committees 
takes over, the Chairman has a casting vote. 

it may happen that an absentee Member wishes to record his 
Opinion on a motion. In this case, if he can find an absentee 
Member of opposite view on the question, arrangements may be 
made for their respective opinions to be recorded under what is 
known as a “pair.” Such pairs are printed in the records and 
serve to indicate the manner in which the paired Members would 
have voted had they been present. 


TIME LIMITS ON SPEECHES 


The following table sets out the time limits laid down in Stand- 
ing Orders for speeches on different proceedings in the House 
and in Committees of the Whole House. 


In the House. ick ree. 
On the Financial Statement .. 1 - 
On any motion, except where otherwise 
specially provided i ee - 30 
On a motion for leave to introduce 2 a 
Bill ae a y - 15 
On consideration of any “Paper” .. - 15 


In any debate arising before the resolu- 

tion reported from Committee of 

the Whole House is agreed to upon 

any Bill or amendment brought in 

by message from the Governor- 

General - - 15 
On the report of a Select Committee - 10 
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On discussion of written replies to 
questions. 
Minister 
Other Members 
Whole discussion not to aac 
On a motion to adjourn the House to 
discuss a matter of urgent public 
importance : 
Mover 
Minister first spealdng 
Other Members 
The Time Limit on any amendment, or 
on any amendment to an amend- 
ment, shall be the same as on the 
original motion, unless the amend- 
ment be treated as a no-confidence 
motion, when the time limit shall be 
not less than 


hrs. mins. 


- 10 
- 5 
g = 


In Committee of the Whole House. 


On the Short Title clause of a Bill, 
four speeches, each : 

On any amendment to the above, four 
speeches, each F 

On any other question before the 
Committee, four speeches, each .. 


~ 5 


These limitations in Committee do not apply to— 


(a) A Minister delivering the Financial Statement in 


Committee of Supply or of Ways and Means, 
(b) A Member in charge of a Bill, or 


(c) A Minister in charge of a class of the Estimates, 


so far as regards the number of his speeches. 


Though not specifically provided for by Standing Orders, 
four 10-minute speeches have by the practice of the 
House been allowed to Members in Committee of 


Supply on the first Vote on the Estimates. 
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URGENCY 


Standing Orders provide that when urgency in the public 
interest is claimed by the Government for any Bill, or any other 
proceeding, a motion that urgency be accorded may be moved by 
a Minister, without notice, and the question is decided without 
debate other than the speech of the mover, who must explain the 
reasons for the urgency claimed. If urgency is granted, the matter 
involved is proceeded with immediately to its conclusion. An 
example of urgency has been seen in the case of the Imprest 
Supply Bill toward the end of June. 


D. FINANCIAL PROCEDURE AND CONTROL OF 
EXPENDITURE 


It is not possible within the limits of this publication to des- 
cribe in detail the complicated system of financial control, much 
of which has its roots deep in history. Broadly speaking, the 
House of Representatives has the final control of public expendi- 
ture and the raising of taxes. The Crown, however, determines 
policy and attends to details on the advice of Ministers and the 
Treasury. 

The control of finance by the House is declared in its Stand- 
ing Orders relating to Public Business as follows (Clause 249): 

All aids and supplies, and aids to His Majesty in 
Parliament, are the sole gift of the House of Representa- 
tives; and all Bills for the granting of any such aids and 
supplies are to. begin with the House of Representatives, 
and it is the undoubted and sole right of the House of 
Representatives to direct, limit, and appoint in such Bills 
the ends, purposes, considerations, conditions, limitations 
and qualifications of such grants; which may not be 
changed or altered by the Legislative Council. 


Acting in a spirit reminiscent of a self-denying ordinance, the 
House stipulates under Standing Order No. 252 that it “ will not 
proceed upon any motion for granting any money but what is 
recommended from the Crown.” Hence there is the apparent para- 
dox that, while the House controls finance, legislation involving 
expenditure by the Crown—as most legislation in some way or 
another does—is conveyed to the House from the Governor- 
General. The Governor-General, of course, is simply complying 
with the advice of his Ministers by signing requisite messages to 
the House. The general principle underlying this procedure may 
be further explained by citing the British constitutional position 
as set out in Sir T. Erskine May’s “ Parliamentary Practice ” 
(14th edition, edited by Sir Gilbert Campion) :— 

The Sovereign, being the executive power, is charged 
with the management of all the revenue of the state, and 
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with all payments for the public service. The Crown, 
therefore, acting with the advice of its responsible ministers, 
makes known to the Commons the pecuniary necessities of 
the Government; the Commons, in return, grant such aids 
or supplies as are required to satisfy these demands; and 
they provide by taxes and by the appropriation of other 
sources of the public income, the ways and means to meet 
the supplies which they have granted. Thus the Crown 
demands money, the Commons grant it, and the Lords 
assent to the grant; but the Commons do not vote money 
unless it be required by the Crown; nor do they impose or 
augment taxes, unless such taxation be necessary for the 
public service, as declared by the Crown through its 
constitutional advisers. 


Reminiscent also of the davs when the Commons went into 
committee to avoid interference from the King or his appointed 
Speaker is the custom of the House to go into committee on 
finance matters. Standing Order No. 253, for instance, states that 
“the House shall not proceed upon any motion or Bill for grant- 
ing any money, or for releasing or compounding any sum of 
money owing to the Crown, except in a Committee of the Whole 
House,” and Standing Order No. 254 states:—“If any motion 
be made in the House for any public aid or charge upon the 
people, it shall be referred to a Committee of the Whole House 
before any resolution or vote of the House do pass thereon.” 
Again, Standing Order No. 255 states:—‘‘ The House shall not 
proceed upon any motion for an Address to the Governor- 
General praying that any money may be issued or that any ex- 
pense may be incurred, except in a Committee of the Whole 
House.” 

Financial procedure during a session of Parliament can per- 
haps best be understood if we regard as the core the Consolidated 
Fund, receiving into itself all revenues such as income tax, and, 
on the other hand, providing the means whereby the costs of 
running the country may be met. Or we may quote the analogy 
of an English authority by regarding this Fund as a “ national 
pool” into which revenues flow and from which payments are 
made. 

Reference has already been made to the first occasion during 
a session when the House exhibits its control over public ex- 
penditure, namely on the occasion of the first Imprest Supply 
Bill (Ch. VH, B). 


At the conclusion of the Address-in-Reply debate there are 
set up the Committees of Supply and of Ways and Means. 
Shortly afterwards there are introduced by Governor-General’s 
Message the Estimates of Expenditure for the current year and 
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these are referred to the Committee of Supply. On the same day 
(usually at 7.30 p.m.) the Minister of Finance, on the Order of 
the Day for the Committee of Supply being called, moves “ That 
Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair in order that the House 
might resolve itself into Committee of Supply.” This being agreed 
to (on this occasion without debate) the Speaker declares the 
House in Committee of Supply and leaves the Chair. The Chair- 
man of Committees then takes over and the Minister of Finance, 
addressing the Chairman, reads his Budget or Financial State- 
ment. In the Budget the operations of the last financial year are 
reviewed and the proposals for the ensuing year indicated. The 
estimated cost of the policy proposals and the estimated revenue 
to meet such expenditure are outlined. The manner in which any 
deficit is to be met either by raising of loans or increased taxation 
or in which any surplus is to be distributed is shown. When the 
statement (which usually takes an hour or more to read) is 
concluded the Chairman formally calls on the first Vote on the 
Estimates and proposes the Question, “ That a sum not exceeding 
£ be granted to His Majesty to defray the costs and charges 
of the Legislative Department for the Financial Year ending 31st 
March, 194-.” Progress is then reported and the House adjourns. 

Some few days then elapse before the Financial Debate, re- 
garded as the highlight of the session, is opened by the Leader 
of the Opposition. Members naturally require time to study the 
implications of the Budget proposals which have just been 
announced. The Budget is frequently delivered at 7.30 p.m. on 
a Thursday and the debate opened on the following Tuesday 
evening. At 7.30 on the night selected, the Minister of Finance, 
on the Order of the Day “for the Committee of Supply being 
called, moves that Mr. Speaker “do now leave the Chair,” etc., 
and then resumes his seat, whereupon the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion rises to open a debate which runs for several weeks. Each 
Member may speak for one hour. When the debate has been 
replied to by the Minister of Finance the motion is then carried 
and the Speaker leaves the Chair and the House goes into Com- 
mittee of Supply to consider the estimates in detail. On this first 
occasion Members may each speak for four periods of ten minutes 
and may range over all the various Votes. When the first Vote 
is disposed of the debate is then confined to four speeches of five 
minutes each and Members are restricted in their remarks to the 
particular Vote then under discussion. 

The Estimates of Expenditure which the Committee votes or 
passes are prepared by the various Government Departments and 
they show in appropriate columns the amount voted in the previous 
year, the amount spent in that year, and the amount required for 
the new year. Details of every item for which money is required 
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are shown together with the number of officers employed in each 
Department or service. Explanatory notes are appended. 

Before their actual examination in Committee of Supply the 
Estimates are referred by the Government to one of the Select 
Committees (Public Accounts Committee) to which Departmental 
Heads are summoned and at which there are in attendance 
Treasury and Audit officials. All the Votes are gone through item 
by item and any explanations required by Members are elicited 
by examination of the officials responsible for the preparation of 
the particular Estimate or Vote. This examination is undertaken 
by the Select Committee while the Financial Debate is under way. 
By custom no Votes are taken in Committee of Supply until such 
Votes have been passed through the Public Accounts Committee 
and the relevant printed departmental reports have been tabled in 
the House. Estimates are taken on two days a week, one of which 
is normally a I°riday. It is the prerogative of the Leader of the 
House to determine the order in which the Estimates will be taken, 
but normally the order is arranged according to the precedence 
of Ministers. Those in charge of the Prime Minister (including 
the first Vote—Legislative—on which discussion may range over 
the whole Estimates and for which a longer discussion is allowed) 
are taken first, followed by those Votes in charge of the Minister 
of Iinance, and so on. To dispose of the first Vote usually takes 
a whole sitting. On other occasions it is not unusual to see up to 
a dozen Votes disposed of at the one sitting. There are approxi- 
mately seventy different classes of Estimates or Votes. 

Members during the debate must confine their remarks to 
matters of administration and are not allowed to discuss questions 
of policy. They must relate their remarks to some particular item 
shown on the Estimates then under discussion. A Member desir- 
ing to register a protest against some alleged failure of adminis- 
tration does so by moving as an amendment, “ That the total Vote 
be reduced by the sum of £——.” While a reduction may be 
moved it is not competent to move to increase an item or Vote. 
At the conclusion of each day’s consideration of the Estimates 
the Chairman reports the various resolutions come to. These are 
ordered by the House to be considered at a later date, and leave 
is granted by the House for the Committee to sit again. By this 
means the Committee of Supply is kept alive throughout the 
session. 


SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATES 

When all the Main Estimates have been voted by the 
Committee there are then introduced by Governor-General’s Mes- 
sage and referred to the Committee of Supply the Supplementary 
Estimates which cover new and unforeseen expenditure. It is not 
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always possible for Departments when compiling the Main Esti- 
mates in advance of the meeting of Parliament to provide for all 
the expenditure that may come in the course of payment during 
the year, and Supplementary Estimates are therefore necessary. 
These Estimates as a rule are considered and voted in Committee 
of Supply in the evening of the day of their introduction, and are 
disposed of at the same sitting. They are not referred to the 
Public Accounts Committee for examination. When the resolu- 
tions are reported to the House they are then referred, together 
with all those previously reported from time to time, to the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means. On this occasion leave to sit again is 
not sought and the Committee of Supply ceases to exist. The 
House then resolves itself into Committee of Ways and Means 
which passes a resolution embracing all the sums granted in Com- 
mittee of Supply. This resolution, which is reported to the House, 
nominates the Funds or accounts out of which the sums voted 
in Supply are to be paid. Leave to sit again is not sought and 
the Committee dies. The House then orders the Prime Minister 
and the Minister of Finance to prepare and bring in a Bill to 
give effect to the resolution of the Committee of Ways and Means. 
The Bill which has been printed in advance and is known as the 
Appropriation Bill is then handed up to Mr. Speaker by the 
Minister of Finance and is put through its three readings and 
Committee stage and transmitted to the Legislative Council for 
its concurrence. At some convenient time after the Legislative 
Council has indicated by message to the House that it has passed 
the Bill without amendment, the Speaker of the House proceeds 
to Government House to secure the Assent of the Governor- 
General on behalf of the Crown to the Bill. 


It should perhaps be mentioned that not all public expenditure 
is voted annually by the House. There are certain permanent 
appropriations provided for under special Acts which are not 
voted each year, e.g., for debt service; Civil List (covering pay- 
ment of the Governor-General, Judges, Ministers and Members) ; 
and there are other Acts which provide for grants, subsidies, etc. 
and which authorise such payments “ without further appropria- 
tion than this Act.” 


Should the Budget involve any increase in indirect taxation, 
e.g., increased customs or excise duties or sales-tax, it is delivered 
in the Committee of Ways and Means (which has a special 
taxing function). When it has been read, resolutions are intro- 
duced for imposing the new taxes. These are passed by the 
Committee and reported to the House which orders the prepara- 
tion of a Bill in which they are later to be embodied. By custom 
such resolutions imposing the new taxes, which become operative 
next day, are passed at the one sitting. When such resolutions 
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have been passed as above the House resolves itself into Com- 
mittee cf Supply and the first Vote on the Estimates is called on 
and progress is then reported. Thereafter the procedure in Com- 
mittee of Supply is as previously indicated. 

At each session, in addition to the Imprest Supply Bills and 
the Appropriation Bill (founded on the Estimates passed in the 
Committees of Supply and Ways and Means), there are normally 
two Finance Bills (relating to Public Finance and other matters), 
the Land and Income Tax (Annual) Bill (fixing the rates of land 
and income tax for the year), and other Bills necessary to give 
effect to the financial proposals of the Government, e.g., Social 
Security Amendment Bill or Land and Income Tax Amendment 
Bill, etc. 


Part Foe 
THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 


CHAPTER - VIII 
GENERAL 


As the Upper Chamber of the New Zealand Parliament, the 
Legislative Council is in actual practice little more than a nominal 
aspect of the General Assembly. Its power of initiating public 
legislation is now rarely exercised, and in any case its activities 
are strictly limited by virtue of the control of finance vested in 
the House of Representatives. 

The establishment of a Legislative Council was provided for 
under the Constitution Act of 1852, which set up the General 
Assembly of Legislative Council and House of Representatives. 
This Act stated that the first appointees to the Council should not 
be less than ten in number. The number actually summoned for 
the first session (in Auckland, 1854) was sixteen, but only four- 
teen attended. The number increased irregularly for thirty years. 
In 1885 and 1886 it stood at 53, but has not since reached that 
limit. The number in January, 1947, was thirty-six. 

Until 1891 members were appointed for life, but since that 
year appointments have been for a limited term, now seven years. 
Members are eligible for re-appointment. 

Prior to 1891 the Council’s Speaker was appointed by the 
Governor, but the Council now elects its own Speaker who holds 
office for five years. The Chairman of Committees was formerly 
elected every session, but in 1928 Standing Orders were amended 
to provide for a three-year term of office. The Speaker and the 
Chairman are both eligible for re-election. Their functions in the 
Council are similar to those of Mr. Speaker and the Chairman 
of Committees in the House of Representatives. 

The question of an elective Legislative Council has often 
been discussed, and legislation was actually passed (the Legis- 
lative Council Act) in 1914 which may bring into operation, at 
a date to be specified by Proclamation, the election of Legislative 
Councillors. Councillors are now appointed by the Governor- 
General, on the advice, of course, of his Ministers. Thus the 
appointment of Legislative Councillors is really in the hands of 
the Government of the day. 

Qualification for membership of the Upper House is the same 
as for the House of Representatives, but no person can be in 
both Houses at once. Prior to 1941 women were not eligible for 
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appointment to the Council, but this restriction was removed by 
Section 40 of the Statutes Amendment Act of that year. In 
January, 1946, the first two women Councillors were appointed. 

Prior to 1892 the honorarium of Councillors was for the 
session only, and not for the year. By the Payment of Members 
Act, 1892, the honorarium was made annual, the sum being fixed 
at £150 a year. Since then there have been several alterations, 
and it now stands at £375 a year. The Speaker of the Council 
receives £800 and free sessional quarters, and the Chairman of 
Committees of the Council £500. Councillors also receive con- 
cessions similar to those of Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in connection with postages and travelling expenses. 

In general, procedure in both Houses follows the same pattern, 
an important difference being that there is no time limit on 
speeches in the Upper House. 
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THE TWO HOUSES 


CHAPTER IX 


SUMMONING, DISSOLVING AND PROROGATION 


Summoning, dissolving and proroguing the General Assembly 
are the prerogative of the Crown, exercised through the Governor- 
General. Vice-regal authority in this connection is mainly by 
formal Proclamation. 

Summoning means, in short, the calling together of Parlia- 
ment. 

Prorogation is the discontinuance as distinct from the dissolv- 
ing of Parliament. On the last day of a session both Houses are 
usually adjourned for a week to enable preparations to be made 
for the issue of a Proclamation formally proroguing the General 
Assembly. Just before the expiration of the time fixed for the 
prorogation there is a further prorogation and so on until, when 
it is intended to call both Houses together again for actual pro- 
ceedings, a Proclamation is issued summoning the General 
Assembly “ for the despatch of business.” 

Dissolution means the bringing to an end of a Parliament and 
not simply that of a session of a Parliament. At the end of the 
last session of a Parliament both Houses adjourn, followed usually 
by a short prorogation and then the dissolution, i.e., the ending of 
that Parliament. There may, however, sometimes be a straight- 
out dissolution. The country is thereupon without a Parliament 
until a new one has been called. The issue of writs for this new 
Parliament generally follows immediately after the dissolution. ° 
At all events, a Parliament cannot exist beyond the time fixed by 
Statute, and if it should so happen that there is no dissolution, 
the lapse of time beyond the Statutory date in itself implies the 
ending of that Parliament. This point is covered by the Electoral 
Amendment Act of 1937, section two of which states that the 
House of Representatives shall, unless the General Assembly be 
dissolved earlier, continue for a period of three years, computed 
from the day fixed for the return of the writs issued for the 
general election of Members of that particular House of Repre- 
sentatives, and no longer. Thus the normal three-year duration 
of Parliament dates, not from the summoning of Members for 
the first session of a Parliament, but from the date of the return 
of the writs, which may be some months earlier than the first 
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CHAPTER X 
PARLIAMENT HOUSE 


Both Houses of Parliament, together with other important 
offices attached to either Parliament or the central Government, 
are located in the imposing Parliament House facing out on to 
Molesworth Street, with Bowen Street on one side and Hill Street 
on the other. An observer looking out from the steps of Parlia- 
ment House sees on his right the Cenotaph, at the junction of 
Bowen Street and Lambton Quay, and across the Quay the famous 
old wooden Government Buildings, erected in 1876, containing 
various departmental suites of offices. Parliament House is within 
a minute’s walk of the railway station and a few minutes’ of the 
principal overseas wharves. 

Prior to the adoption of representative institutions in 1853, 
New Zealand had no exclusive Parliament House. The later 
meetings of the Legislative Councils of New Zealand and New 
Ulster were held in the Courthouse, Official Bay, Auckland, while 
in Wellington the Legislative Council of New Munster (and of 
New Zealand in 1851 and 1852) met in Barrett’s Hotel, then 
standing opposite the present site of the Government Printing 
Office, the Council Chamber being formerly a ballroom. 

New Zealand’s first Parliament House in the true sense of the 
term was in Auckland. It was erected in time for the meeting of 
the first General Assembly in May, 1854. When the seat of 
Government was transferred to Wellington the General Govern- 
ment in 1865 purchased the Provincial Council Buildings in Moles- 
worth Street. Considerable additions and alterations were made 
as time went on, but in December, 1907, fire destroyed all but 
the library wing. 

Tt was this fire and the subsequent arrangements that account 
for the present composite nature of Parliament House. After the 
fire the former Government House, on a site adjoining the des- 
troyed building, was used as temporary quarters for Parliament, 
a new Government House being erected in a southern part of the 
city. Meanwhile plans were drawn up for a completely new Parlia- 
ment House, the foundation stone being laid in March, 1912. 

As it stands at present, then, Parliament House is in three 
parts :—(1) The library wing which remained of the old buildings 
after the fire. It is on the Hill Street boundary. (2) The. old 
wooden building on the Bowen Street boundary, formerly Govern- 
ment House. (3) In between these two wings, and occupying the 
chief position, the main building, sometimes referred to as the 
“new block.” It represents only the partial completion of the 
plans for a new Parliament House designed after the 1907 fire. 
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The new block is of four main floors and a basement, while 
recently there has been erected a temporary structure on top of 
the fourth floor, this being used by Cabinet and the Prime 
Minister. In the new block are the Chambers of the two Houses, 
Members’ lounges, a miniature Post Office, Ministers’ suites, 
Whips’ rooms, committee and staff rooms, the Speakers’ sessional 
quarters, Hansard staff room, and numerous other rooms. 

The library wing contains the General Assembly Library, or 
the official library of the Parliament of New Zealand. Members 
of the public may be granted the privilege of using the library at 
certain times. In this wing also are the Opposition Leader’s 
suite, committee rooms and other offices. 

In the old wooden portion are to be found Bellamy’s, several 
Ministerial offices, the Law Drafting Office, the social hall and 
other rooms. 


“ BELLAMY’S ” 

“ Bellamy’s ” is the name by which the Parliamentary catering 
department is popularly known. It provides meals and bar facili- 
ties for Members of both Houses and the members of the various 
staffs. The Legislature Act, 1908, provides that after the con- 
clusion of the Address-in-Reply debate in the first session of a 
new Parliament, a poll of Members on the sale and consumption 
of liquor within the precincts of Parliament House for the 
remainder of that Parliament shall be taken by the Clerk of each 
House. The 1944 poll may be quoted to indicate Members’ 
preferences, the voting then being :—-Legislative Council, 31 to 2, 
House of Representatives, 61 to 15, in favour of such sale. The 
term “ Bellamy’s” is historically derived from the name of a 
former caterer to the Houses of Parliament in England, made 
more famous through Disraeli’s recounting of how William Pitt, 
on his death-bed in 1806, had remarked, ‘‘ I think I could eat one 
of Bellamy’s pork-pies.” 


? 


CHAPTER. AL 


THE PUBLIC AND THE HOUSES: 


GALLERIES AND ADMISSION THERETO 

Both Houses of Parliament, when in session, are open to the 
public. It is mainly the House of Biss cei however, that 
attracts general interest. 

Several parts of the House of Representatives, known as Gal- 
leries, are reserved for visitors. There are eight such Galleries, 
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namely, the Speaker’s, the Speaker’s Ladies’, Public, Press, Weekly 
Press, Ladies’ Press, Legislative Council, and Ladies’. Up to 1945 
it was not permissible for men and women to sit together in any 
gallery, but this restriction no longer applies to the two largest 
galleries—Ladies’ and Public. Admission to such Galleries as 
Mr. Speaker’s or Mr. Speaker’s Ladies’ is by ticket only, as is 
admission to the Press Gallery. There is also accommodation on 
the floor of the House, behind the Bar, where there are two rows 
of raised seats at the end of the Chamber facing Mr. Speaker’s 
Chair. On the right of the Chair is a space for Government 
officials, private secretaries, etc., and on the left is a space for 
distinguished visitors and ex-Members of the House. Visitors 
wishing to attend a session of the House, but who have not re- 
ceived tickets for admission to any special Gallery, will receive 
instructions from the messengers at the entrance to the building. 

At the far end of the Chamber, facing Mr. Speaker along the 
full length of the Floor of the House, are double doors leading 
in to the lobby. It is through these doors that members of the 
public, with the necessary tickets, are admitted at this end of the 
Chamber. Between the seats provided for them and the desks of 
the nearest Members of Parliament is a barrier, with a gap in the 
centre to enable Members to pass between their places and the 
doors leading to the lobby. There is always held in reserve a rail 
which can at any time be moved across the gap in the barrier. 
This is what is known as the Bar of the House. When any 
member of the public is ordered to appear before the House to be 
dealt with for contempt, he stands behind the Bar, facing Mr. 
Speaker, i.e., between the doors leading to the lobby and the first 
row of Members’ desks. The person charged with contempt does 
not encroach on the side of the Bar occupied by Members, the 
rail effectively preventing his trespass on the Floor of the House. 
In actual fact the Bar has not been used for such purpose for 
about 50 years. 


STRANGERS 

By “strangers” is meant persons other than Members, clerks 
or Officials of the House. It is competent for a Member at any 
{ime to move that strangers be ordered to withdraw from the 
Galleries and those portions of the Floor of the House on which 
they are normally accommodated, and the Speaker and Chairman 
have discretion to order their removal should they deem it neces- 
sary. This course is rarely followed, but during the war on those 
occasions when the House went into secret session, notice was 
taken of the presence of strangers and their exclusion was ordered. 
Strangers are not allowed to enter those parts of the House 
appropriated to Members, and the House is empowered by its 
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Standing Orders to deal with strangers who interrupt debates or 
otherwise misconduct themselves. 


PRESS AND RaDIo 

A special Gallery is provided for accredited Press reporters. 
The House and the Speaker can debar any person from the Press 
Gallery. In 1936 New Zealand introduced on a limited scale the 
broadcasting of Parliament, this not having been done previously 
in any British country. Practically the whole of the proceedings 
of any session are now broadcast, although where debates con- 
tinue beyond 10.30 p.m. continuance of the broadcast after that 
time will depend on the nature of the debate. The introduction of 
broadcasting has resulted in considerable “ jockeying” for speech 
time, Members naturally seeking for their more important speeches 
the best “ listening-in ” time, usually early in the evening session. 


PETITIONS 

An important aspect of Parliamentary government is the right 
of any member of the public to petition Parliament. The petition 
may be presented only by a Member, usually the representative 
for the petitioner’s constituency. An example of a successful 
petition of this sort was that of an Eastbourne (Wellington) 
resident who in 1945 submitted a petition which resulted in men 
and women being allowed to sit together in certain galleries of 
the House. 
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A TWO-PARTY | PARLIAMENT 


CHAPTER XII 


PARTY POLICIES 


The House of Representatives, as it has evolved up to the 
present, comprises two clearly-defined Party groupings. Apart 
from the specific titles by which they are known, the two Parties 
are officially Government and Opposition. Each claims as the 
basis of its policy the principles of democracy. 

Some indication has already been given of the importance of 
Party politics in the actual government of the country and in the 
operation of the Parliamentary system. It is clear from these 
comments that the tone of the Government’s policy at any given 
time will be determined by the policy of the Party most strongly 
represented in the House of Representatives. A summary of the 
policy of each of the Parties in the House is therefore set out 
below as an indication of the type of Government policy which is 
likely to follow the election of one or other to office. 

In many respects the declared policies of the two Parties, as 
outlined in the 1946 general election campaign, are similar. For 
instance, both favour some form of social benefits covering such 
matters as sickness, old-age, unemployment and disability, family 
allowances and similar provisions. The main difference would 
appear to lie in the relation of State to individual. The Govern- 
ment (Labour) Party favours an extension of State-controlled 
enterprise, and the Opposition (National) Party favours a modi- 
fication of State activity with more scope for individuals and 
private organisations in trade, industry, commerce, etc. 


Lazpour Party Poricy (1946) 


The following is a summary of the chief points in the Labour 
Party’s manifesto for the 1946 general election as published in 
the daily Press :— 

“The aim of Labour is to carry into the immediate future on 
an extended scale the policy and programme which has been an 
unrivalled success in building the highest general standard of living 
in the world. This can be achieved only by holding steadfastly to 
the principles which have guided it in the last decade. It can be 
attained only by planned development of all the activities and re- 
sources of the Dominion. Such plans are already in hand, while 
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some of them are so far advanced as to permit of an immediate 
start being made with actual work. 


“Labour wholeheartedly rejects the idea of its opponents that 
the development of the country’s affairs should be left to the blind 
forces of unplanned selfish interests. 


“To bring prosperity’ and security to the people of the 
Dominion the Labour Government adopted certain basic principles. 
These are to: Guarantee an adequate and fair return to the primary 
producers; give workers an equitable share of the fruits of their 
labour; provide useful employment for all; improve conditions of 
work, and provide equality of occupational opportunity; ensure 
a just reward for enterprise; provide better housing, better ,nutri- 
tion and the means for the enjoyment of recreation and leisure; 
improve social security in all its fields; institute an industrial and 
national works policy for the development of resources. 

“The Labour Government’s fundamental principle is that an 
income sufficient to ensure adequate living standards in time of 
trouble is not a capricious and niggardly charity, but an assured 
right, sufficient to ensure adequate living standards. 

“The objective of the Labour Government is to organise New 
Zealand’s economy so that it will provide a rising standard of 
living for the people and continued economic security for all.” 


NATIONAL Party Poricy (1946) 


The following is a condensation of Press reports of the 
National Party’s policy as outlined for the 1946 general election :— 

“The philosophy of the National Party is based on good will 
and human understanding. Its legislation and administration will 
be based on the preservation of personal liberty and the rewarding 
of enterprise and self-reliance in order to encourage industry and 
initiative. The National Party holds that free enterprise is the 
key to national prosperity, it thinks that the function of the State 
is to serve the people, not that the people exist to serve the State. 
It believes in the rule of law and the supremacy of unfettered 
courts of justice. 

“Among the basic principles of the National Party is the 
belief that happy family life is the only true basis of national life, 
that full employment is vital to maintaining the family and the 
social system, and that because of New Zealand’s lack of minerals 
and raw materials, primary production must be considered the 
foundation of the national economy. 

“The National Party holds that to maintain the purchasing 
power of people’s income there must be a balance between money 
and goods. To maintain primary production and factory output 
there must be a balance between town and country, and to maintain 
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hospital and other social services there must be a balance between 
such occupations and industrial employment.” 

Twenty-one separate subjects were dealt with in the policy 
statement, the main points of some of the more important being: 

“The Legislative Council to be abolished. No interference to 
be permitted with the judicial system. Outside pressure groups 
not to be tolerated in the Parliamentary system. Appeals to be 
made to the Courts of Justice, not to Ministers of the Crown. 
Cancellation of provisions exonerating informers who themselves 
are parties to breaches of the law. The total population basis of 
computing. electoral boundaries to be restored. 

“All existing social security benefits to be maintained, and 
extensions to be provided of certain facilities for the welfare of 
women and chidren. The Party considers the welfare of women 
and children of prime importance, and a special division of the 
Social Security Department will be set up to watch their interests.” 


APPENDICES 
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APPENDIX A 


GOVERNORS AND GOVERNOR-GENERALS OF NEW ZEALAND 
SINCE 1840 


CAPTAIN WILLIAM HOBSON, R.N 
Lieutenant-Governor, January, 1840, to May, 1841; Governor, May, 
1841, to date of death, September, 1842. 
CAPTAIN ROBERT FITZROY, R.N.: 
Governor, December, 1843, to November, 1845. 
ae GEORGE GREY (who became SIR GEORGE GREY in 
1 
Governor, November, 1845, to January, 1848; Governor-in-Chief, 
Governor of New Ulster, and Governor of New Munster, 
January, 1848, te ‘March, 1853; Governor, March, 1853, to 
December, 1853. 
COLONEL THOMAS GORE BROWNE, C.B.: 
Governor, September, 1855, to October, 1861. 
SIR GEORGE GREY, K.C.B 
Governor, December, i861, to February, 1868. 
SIR GEORGE FERGUSON BOWEN, G.C.M.G.: 
Governor, February, 1868, to March, 1873. 
THE RIGHT HON. SIR JAMES FERGUSSON, BARONET, P.C.: 
Governor, June, 1873, to December, 1874. 
THE RT. HON. THE MARQUIS OF NORMANBY, P.C., G.C.M.G.: 
Governor, January, 1875, to February, 1879. 
SIR HERCULES GEORGE ROBERT ROBINSON, G.C.M.G.: 
Governor, April, 1879, to September, 1880. 
THE HON. SIR ARTHUR HAMILTON GORDON, G.C.M.G.: 
Governor, November, 1880, to June, 1882. 
LIEUTENANT-GENERAL SIR WILLIAM FRANCIS DRUMMOND 
JERVOIS, G.C.M.G., C.B.: 
Governor, January, 1883, to March, 1889. 
THE EARL OF ONSLOW, ‘GCM.G.: 
Governor, May, 1889, to February, 1892. 
THE EARL OF GLASGOW, G.C.M.G. : 
Governor, June, 1892, to February, 1897. 
THE EARL OF RANFURLY, G.C.M.G:: 
Governor, August, 1897, to June, 1904. 
he Bee HON. WILLIAM LEE, BARON PLUNKET, K.C.M.G., 
Governor, June, 1904, to June, 1910. 
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THE RIGHT HON. JOHN POYNDER DICKSON-POYNDER, 
BARON ISLINGTON, K.C.M.G., D.S.O.: 
Governor, June, 1910, to December, 1912. , 
THE EARL OF LIVERPOOL, G.C.M.G., CEE: M.V.O.: 
Governor from December, 1912; and Governor- General from June, 
1917, to July, 1920. 
VISCOUNT JELLICOE OF SCAPA, G.C.B., O.M., G.C.V.O.: 
Governor-General, September, 1920, to November, 1924. 
GENERAL SIR CHARLES FERGUSSON, BARONET, G.C.M.G., 
K.C.B., D.S.O., M.V.O., 
Governor- General, omen 1924, to February, 1930. 
THE RIGHT HON. LORD BLEDISLOE, P.C., G.C.M.G., K.B.E., D.Sc.: 
Governor-General, March, 1930, to March, 1935. 
are RIGHT HON. VISCOUNT GAL WAY, PLC, G:G.M.G,, DSO, 
Bue. 
Governor-General, April, 1935, to February, 1941. 
MARSHAL OF THE R.A.F SIR CYRIL NEWALL, G.C.B., O.M., 
G.C.M.G., C.B.E.: 
Governor-General, February, 1941, to April, 1946. 
LIEUTENANT-GENERAL SIR BERNARD CYRIL FREYBERG, 
V.G,, G.OMG. KGB: KBE. DSO, LED, DIGL.: 
Governor-General from June 17, 1946. 


(Note—The names and periods of office of Administrators between 
the various Governors and Governor-Generals have been omitted.) 


APPENDIX B 


PARLIAMENTS OF NEW ZEALAND SINCE THE CONSTITU- 
TION ACT OF 1852 CONFERRED REPRESENTATIVE 


INSTITUTIONS. 
1st - - 1854-1855 15th - - 1903-1905 
2nd - - 1856-1860 16th - - 1906-1908 
3rd - - 1861-1865 17th - - 1909-1911 
4th - - 1866-1870 18th - - 1912-1914 
5th - - 1871-1875 19th - - 1915-1919 
6th - - 1876-1879 20th - - 1920-1922 
7th - - 1879-1881 21st - - 1923-1925 
8th - - 1882-1884 22nd = = 1926-1928 
9th - - 1884-1887 23rd - - 1928-1931 
10th - - 1887-1890 24th - - 1932-1935 
llth - - 1891-1893 25th - - 1936-1938 
12th - - 1894-1896 26th - - 1939-1943 
13th - - 1897-1899 27th - - 1944-1946 
14th - - 1900-1902 28th - - 1947- (1949?) 


APPENDIX C 


MINISTRIES, PREMIERS AND PRIME MINISTERS SINCE THE 
ESTABLISHMENT OF RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT IN 1856. 


Premier (up to 1893) or Prime 


Ministry. Year. Minister (as from 1893). 
1 Bell-Sewell  - - 1856 Henry Sewell 
(May 1856) 
2 Fox - - - 1856 William Fox 


(May-June 1856) 
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Ministry. 


Stafford 
Fox 


Domett 


Whitaker-Fox 


Weld 
Stafford 


Fox - 


Stafford 


Waterhouse 


Fox 


Vogel - 
Pollen - 


Vogel 
Atkinson 


Atkinson 


(Reconstituted) 


Grey - 


Hall - 


Whitaker 


Atkinson 


Stout-Vogel 


Atkinson 


Stout-Vogel 


Atkinson 


Ballance 


Seddon 


Hall-Jones 


Ward 


Year. 
1856-61 


1861-62 
1862-63 
1863-64 
1864-65 
1865-69 
1869-72 
1872 

1872-73 
1873 

1873-75 
1875-76 
1876 

1876 

1876-77 
1877-79 
1879-82 
1882-83 
1883-84 
18384 

1884 

1884-87 
1887-91 


1891-93 
1893-1906 


IN NEW ZEALAND 


Premier or Prime Minister. 


Edward William Stafford 
(June 1856-July 1861) 
William Fox 
(July 1861-August 1862) 
Alfred Domett 
(August 1862-October 1863) 
Frederick Whitaker 
(October 1863-November 1864) 
Frederick Aloysius Weld 
(November 1864-October 1865) 
Edward William Stafford 
(October 1865-June 1869) 
William Fox 
(June 1869-September 1872) 
Edward William Stafford 
(September-October 1872) 
George Marsden Waterhouse 
(October 1872-March 1873) 
William Fox 
(March-April 1873) 
Julius Vogel, C.M.G. 
(April 1873- July 1875) 
Daniel Pollen, M.L.C. 
(July 1875- -February 1876) 
Sir Julius Vogel, K.C.M.G. 
(February-September 1876) 
Harry Albert Atkinson 
(September 1876) 
Harry Albert Atkinson 
(September 1876-October 1877) 
Sir George Grey, K.C.B. 
(October 1877. ‘October 1879) 
John Hall 
(October 1879-April 1882) 
Frederick Whitaker, M.L.C. 
(April 1882-September 1883) 
Harry Albert Atkinson 
(September 1883-August 1884) 
Robert Stout 
(August 1884) 
Harry Albert Atkinson 
(August-September 1884) 
Sir Robert Stout, K.C’M.G. 
(September 1884-October 1887) 
Sir Harry Albert Atkinson, 
K.C.M.G. 


(October 1887-January 1891) 
John Ballance 

(January 1891-April 1893) 
oe age Richard John Seddon, 


(May 1893-June 1906) 
William Hall-Jones 
(June-August 1906) 
Right Hon. Sir Joseph ae 
Ward, Bart, P.C., K.C.M.G. 
(August 1906-March 1912) 
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Ministry. Year. Premier or Prime Minister. 
30 Mackenzie - - 1912 Thomas Mackenzie 
(March-July 1912) 
31 Massey - - 1912-15 Right Hon. William Ferguson 
Massey, P.C. 
(July 1912-August 1915) 
32 National - - 1915-19 Right Hon. William Ferguson 
Massey, P.C. 
(August 1915-August 1919) 
33 Massey - - 1919-25 Right Hon. William Ferguson 
Massey, P.C. 
(August 1919-May 1925) 
34 Bell - - - 1925 Hon. Sir Francis Henry Dillon 
Bell, G.C.M.G., K.C. 
(May 1925) 
35 Coates - - 1925-28 Right Hon. Joseph Gordon Coates, 
PG, MIC. 
‘4 (May 1925-December 1928) 
36 Ward - - - 1928-30 Right Hon. Sir Joseph aeorre 
Ward, Bart, P.C.. G.C.M 
(December 1928- May 1930) 
37. Forbes - - 1930-31 Right Bas George William Forbes, 
(May 1930-September 1931) 
38 Coalition - - 1931-35 Prert ee George William Forbes, 
(September 1931-December 1935) 
39 Labour - - 1935-40 magn pee Michael Joseph Savage, 
(December 1935-April 1940) 
40 Labour - - - 1940 Hon. Peter Fraser, 
(April 1-30, 1940) 
41 Labour - - - 1940- Pic. 


Right Hon. Peter Fraser, 
(April 30, 1940-  ) 


(Note—Between 1854 and 1856 James Edward Fitzgerald held office 
for a short period as the first Premier of New Zealand, and Henry Sewell 


acted for a short time in a “ 


caretaker’ capacity.) 


APPENDIX D 


“MR. SPEAKER” OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Sir 
Sir 
Sir 
Sir 


Charles Clifford, Bart., 
David Monro, Kt.Bach., 
Francis Dillon Bell, 
William Fitzherbert, K.C.M.G., 
Sir George Maurice O’Rorke, Kt.Bach., 
The Hon. 
The Hon. 
The Hon. 
The Hon. 
The Hon. 
The Hon. 
The Hon. 


1854-1861. 

1861-1870. 

K.C.M.G., C.B., 1871-1875. 
1876-1879. 
1879-1890. 
Major Sir William Jukes Steward, Kt.Bach., 
Sir George Maurice O’Rorke, Kt.Bach., 
Sir Arthur Robert Guinness, Kt.Bach., 
Sir Frederic William Lang, 1913-1922. 
Sir Charles Ernest Statham, Kt., M.L.C., 
William Edward Barnard, 1936-1943. 
Frederick William Schramm, 1944-1946. 
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1891-1893. 
1894-1902. 
1903-1913. 


1923-1935. 


INDEX 


(Note—This Index relates only to the principal sections in which the 


items mentioned occur.) 


Acts, see Bills. 
Address-in-Reply, 55-56. 
Appropriation, 54, 71-72. 


Bar of the House, 80. 

Bellamy’s, 79. 

Bells, 64-65. 

Bills, procedure 47-58, see also Finance. 
Black Rod, 47. 

Broadcasting, 81. 

Budget, 69. 

By-election, 31. 


Cabinet, 22-23, 28, 33-42. 
Chairman of Committees, 43-44. 
Clerk, 46. 

Closure, 64. 

Committees, 43-45. 

Constitution Act, 19, 21. 
Counting the House, 61. 
Country Quota, 29. 


Debates, rules of, 59-67. 
Dissolution, 75. 
Divisions, 64-65. 


Doors (‘‘ Close the Doors! ”’ etc.), 64-65. 


Elections, 28-30. 

Estimates, 68-72. 

Executive Council, 22-23, 40-42. 
Expenditure, 67-72. 


Finance, 67-72. 
Franchise, 28-29. 


Galleries, 79-81. 

Government, Buildings, 78; central, 19; 
House, 26; seat of, 20. 

Governor-General, 24-26, 28. 


Hansard, 47. ; 
House of Representatives, 21, 27-72. 


Imprest Supply, 54-55. 


Labour Party, policy, 82-83. 

Leader of the House, 35. 

Legislative Council, 28, 73-74. 

Library, 78- 79. 

Lobbies, ‘ «Ayes ” and ‘‘ Noes,” 64-65. 

Lower House, see House of Represen- 
tatives. 


Mace, 46. 

Maoris, 27-28. 

Members of Parliament, 27-32, 58-66. 
Messengers, 47. 

Ministers, 22, 34-42. 


National Party, policy, 83-84. 


Officers, 45-47. 

Opening of Parliament, 53-54. 
Opposition, 35-36. e 
Order of Business, 56-59. 
Orders in Council, 41-42. 
Orders of the Day, 59. 
Orders, Standing, 59-60. 


Papers, 58-59. 

Parliament, historical, 15-23; procedure, 
47-72. 

Parliament House, 78-79. 

Party, 29-30; policies, 82-84. 

Petitions, 57, 81. 

Points of Order, 61. 

Prayer, 56. 

Press, 81. 

Prime Minister, 32-35. 

Privilege, 31. 

Procedure, 47-72. 

Prorogation, 75. 

Public, admission of, 79-81. 


Questions, 58-59. 
Quorum, 64. 


Radio, 8t. 
Readings, 49-51. 
Regulations, 41-42. 
Returns, 58. 

Royal Assent, 52-53. 


Salaries, etc., 26, 31-32, 74. 
Sergeant-at-Arms, 46. 

Sessions, 47, 53. 

Sitting times, 56. 

Speaker, The, 43. 

Speech from the ‘Throne, 54. 

Strangers, 80-81. 

Summoning, 75. 

Supply, Committee of, 55, see also Finance. 


Tellers, 64-65. 
Time limit on speeches, and extension of, 
65-66. 


Under-secretaries, 40. 
Upper House, see Legislative Council. 
Urgency, 67. 


Voting procedure, 64-65. 


Ways and Means, committee of, 55, see 
also Finance. 

Whips, 45. 

Writs, 75. 


Illustrated Supplement 


to 


Parliament in New Zealand 


Containing details of the composition 
of the 28th Parliament, elected in 
November, 1946 


Norte: Photographs of the Prime Minister and the Leader of the 
Opposition are in the main body of the book and do not appear 
in this Supplement. 
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Alphabetical List of Members 


The following table shows the Members of the House of Represen- 
tatives as elected in November, 1946, together with the electorate repre- 
sented by each member and his Ped affiliation. In the latter category 
the following abbreviations are used: L, Labour Party; N, National Party. 

(Note—For details of alterations to the personnel of the House of 
Representatives between the general election and the time of going to 
press, see page 119.) 


Name. Electorate. Party. 
Aderman, E. P. - - - - New Plymouth - - N 
Algie, R. M. - - - - - Remuera - - N 
Anderton, W. T. - - - - Auckland Central - - Ic 
Armstrong, A, E. - - - - Napier - - Te, 
Baxter, A. C. - - - - Raglan - - - - Me 
Bodkin, W. A. - - - - Central Otago - - - N 
Bowden, C. M. - - - - Karori - - - - N 
Broadfoot, W. J. - - - - Waitomo - - - - N 
Carn, © L. - - - - Timaru - - - iG 
Chapman, CG. H. - - - - Wellington Central - - L 
Coleman, D. W. - - - - Gisborne - - - L 
Combs, H. E - - - - Onslow - - - Ls 
Connolly, P. G. - - - - Dunedin Central - - 1 
Corbett, E. B. - - - - Egmont - - - = N 
‘Cotterill, J. B. F. - - - - Wanganui - = - L 
Cullen, E. L. - - - - - Hastings - - - - L 
Doidge, F. W. - - - - Tauranga - - - N 
Finlay, (Dr.) A. M. - - - North Shore - - - L 
Fortune, W. H. - - - - Eden - - - - - N 
Fraser, P. - - - - - Brooklyn - - - L 
Gerard, R. G. - - - - - Ashburton - = = N 
Gillespie, W. H. - - - - Hurunui - - - N 
Goosman, W. S. - - - - Piako ~ = = = N 
Gordon, E. B. K. - - - - Rangitikei - - - N 
Hackett, F. - - - - - Grey Lynn - - - - L 
Hanan, J. R. - - - - - Invercargill - - - N 
Harker, C. G. E. - - - - Hawkes Bay - - - N 
Herron, G. R. - - - - - Awarua - - - - N 
Holland, S. G. - - - - Fendalton - - - N 
Holyoake, K. J. - - - - Pahiatua - - - - N 
Howard (Miss) M. B. - - - Sydenham - - - L 
Hudson, ASS - - - Mornington - - - L 
Jones, F. - - - - - St. Kilda - - - L 
Kearins, P. - - - - - Waimarino - - - L 
Kidd, D. C. - - - - - Waimate - - - - N 
Langstone, F. - - - - Roskill - - - - L 
McAlpine, J. K. - - - - Selwyn - - - - N 
McCombs, T. H. - - - - Lyttelton - - - - LL. 
Macdonald, R. - - =  - Ponsonby - - - - L 
Macdonald, T. L. - - - - Wallace - - - N 
Macfarlane, R. M. - - - - Christchurch Carenal - - Le, 
McKeen, R.  - - - - - Island Bay - - - ig 
Mackley, G. H. - - - - Wairarapa - - = N 
McLagan, A. - - - - - Riccarton - - - - L 
Maher, J. J. - - - - - Otaki - - - - N 
Marshall, J. R. - - - - Mt. Victoria - - - N 
Mason, H. G. R. - - - - Waitakere - - - Ng 
Massey, J. N. - - - - Franklin - = = _ N 
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Alphabetical List of Members 


Name. Electorate. Party. 
Moohan, M. - - ~ - - Petone - - - - L 
Murdoch, A. J. - - - - Marsden - - - - N 
Nash, W. - - - - - Hutt - - - - L 
Neale, E. R. - - - - - Nelson - - - - N 
Nordmeyer, A. H. - - - - Oamaru - - - - L 
O’Brien, J. - - - - - Westland - - =. 
Omana, T. = - = - - Eastern Maori - - - IL, 
Oram, M. H. - = - - - Manawatu - - - N 
Osborne, A. G. - - - - Onehunga - - - L 
Paikea, I. P. - - - - Northern Maori - - Is 
Parry, W. E. - - - - - Arch Hill - - - - EE 
wetric, C. Ro = - - - - Otahuhu - - - - L 
Rae. iD VE = - - - - Parnell - - - - N 
Ratana, M. - - - - - Western Maori - - - 1B. 
Richards, A. S. - - - - Mt. Albert - - - L 
Ross (Mrs.) G. H. - - - - Hamilton - - - N 
Roy, J. A. McL. - - - - Clutha - - - - N 
Semple, R. - - - - - Miramar - - - - Te 
Shand, T. P. - - - - - Marlborough - - - N 
Sheat, W. A. - - - - - Patea = - - - N 
Sim, G. fF. - - - - - Waikato - - - - N 
Skinner, C. F. - - - - Buller - = - - if; 
Skinner, T. E. - - - - Tamaki - = - - Te 
Smith, S. W. - - - - - Hobson - = - - N 
Sullivan, D. G. - - - - Avon - - = 
Sullivan, W. - = - - Bay of Plenty - - N 
Sutherland, A. S. - - - - Hauraki - - - - N 
Tirikatene, E. T. - - - - Southern Maori - - - is 
Walls, R. - = = - - North Dunedin - = de 
Watts, J. T. - - - - - St. Albans - - - - N 
Webb, T. C. - - - - - Rodney - - - - N 
Wilson, G. H. O. - - - - Palmerston North - - L 


MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT 


PELE 


W. T. ANDERTON A. E. ARMSTRONG 
Auckland Central Napier 


GOVERNMENT MEMBERS 


C. H. CHAPMAN D. W. CoLEMAN 
Wellington Central Gisborne 


H. E. Comers P. G. CoNNOLLY 
Onslow Dunedin Central 


MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT 


J. B. F. Correrity E. L. Cutten 
Wanganui Hastings 


(Dr.) A. M. FIntay F. Hackett 
North Shore Grey Lynn 
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GOVERNMENT 


(Miss) M. B. Howarp 
Sydenham 


F, JoNEs 
St. Kilda 
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MEMBERS 


W. A. Hupson 
Mornington 


P. Kearins 
Waimarino 


MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT 


F, LANGSTON T. H. McComss 
Roskill Lyttelton 


R. MaAcbdONALD R. M. MAcFARLANE 
Ponscnby Christchurch Central 
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GOVERNMENT MEMBERS 


R. McKEEN A. McLacan 
Island Bay Riccarton 


H. G. R. Mason M. Moouan 
Waitakere Petone 
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MEMBERS OF 


J. O’Brien 
Westland 
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PARLIAMENT 


A, H. NorDMEYER 
Oamaru 


J. OMANA 
Sastern \Maorj 


GOVERNMENT MEMBERS 


A. G. OSBORNE TT, P. PARRA 
Onehunga orthern Maori 


W. E. Parry Cc, R, Peter 
Arch Hill Otahuhu 
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MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT 


M. RATANA A. S: Ricuarps 
Western Maori Mt. Albert 


R. SEMPLE C. F, SKINNER 
Miramar Buller 


GOVERNMENT MEMBERS 


D. G. SULLIVAN 
Avon 


(Until date of death, April, 1947. 
For by-election, see p. 119.) 


E. T. TrrikATENE 
Southern Maori 
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MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT 


R. WALLS G. H. O. Witson 
North Dunedin Palmerston North 


SUMMARY OF 1946 GENERAL ELECTION 


Elections took place on November 26 for the four Maori seats and on 
November 27 for the seventy-six European seats. Valid votes cast 
numbered 1,046,911.1 At no previous general election had the total votes 
cast exceeded 1,000,000. 

Of the European seats, thirty-eight were won by Labour Party candi- 
dates and thirty-eight by National Party candidates, All four Maori 
seats were won by Labour. 

The result may be summarised as follows :— 


No. of No. of Percentage of 

Party. Seats Won. Votes Received. Total Votes. 
Labour nae 42 536,798 51.275 
National ee 38 507,043 48,432 
Others a Nil 3,070 293 
Totals ae 80 1,046,911 100.600 


Labour had majorities of 18,590 in the European and of 11,165 in the 
Maori electorates. Each Party won twenty-five European seats in the 
North Island and thirteen in the South Island. The National Party had 
a majority of 1,465 in the North Island European electorates and Labour 
a selothy of 20,055 in the South Island. This is shown in the following 
table :— 


European Seats— Labour. National. Others. 
North Island .... 328,832 330,297 1,480 
South Island... 184,886 164,831 452 

Total me 513,718 495,128 1,932 

Maori Seats sae 23,080 11,915 1,138 

Grand Total 536,798 507,043 3,070 


A stgnificant feature of the election has been the virtual granting of 
“balance of power” to the four Maori Members in the Hou-ve of Repre- 
sentatives. 

1The figures quoted in this section are those given in the official returns, and do 


not take into account any subsequent adjustment arising from application for magisterial 
recounts or other circumstance. 


MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT 


W. J. Broaproor E. B. Corperr 
Waitomo Egmont 


F. W. DotncEe W. H. Fortune 
Tauranga Eden 
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OPPOSITION MEMBERS 


SPIE 
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E. B. K. Gorpon 
Rangitikei 
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W. S. GoosMAN 
Piako 


MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT 


J. R. Hanan C. G. E. Harker 
Invercargill Hawkes Bay 


G. R. Herron K. J. Hotyoake 


Awarua Pahiatua 
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OPPOSITION MEMBERS 


D. C. Kipp J. K.. McAvprne 
Waimate Selwyn 


T. L. MacponaLp G. H. Mack Ley 
Wallace Wairarapa 
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MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT 


J. J. MAHER J. R. MARSHALL 
Otalci Mt. Victoria 


J. N.. Massey A. J. Murpocr# 
Franklin Marsden 
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OPPOSITION MEMBERS 


E. R. NEALE M. H. Oram 
Nelson Manawatu 


D. M. Rare (Mrs.) G. H. Ross 
Parnell Hamilton 
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MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT 


A. McL. Roy T. P. SHAND 
Clutha Marlborough 


G. F, Sim 
Waikato 
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OPPOSITION MEMBERS 


S. W. SMITH 
Hobson 


W. SULLIVAN 
Bay of Plenty 


A. S. SUTHERLAND 
Hauraki 
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MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT 


J. T. Warts T. C. WEBB 
St. Albans Rodney 


OFFICERS OF PARLIAMENT 
(As at April 1, 1947) 


LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 
Clerk of Pariiaments, Clerk of the Legislative Council, and Examiner 
of Petitions for Private Bills: Charles Mildmay Bothamley, J.P. 
Clerk-Assistant: Vacant. 
Second Clerk-Assistant: Harold Lewis de la Perrelle. 


. Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod: Captain Douglas Isaac Charles 
ryan. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Clerk of the House: Henry Nelson Dollimore, LL.B. 
Clerk-Assistant: Eric Alwyn Roussell, LL.B. ; 

Second Clerk-Assistant: Leslie James Middleton. 

Sergeant at Arms: Group Captain Alexander John Mackay Manson, 


“Clerk of the Writs: Joseph William Allen Heenan, C.B.E., LL.B. 


OTHER OFFICERS 


Official Secretary to the Governor-General: D. E. Fouhy, C.B.E. 

Clerk of the Executive: Council: W. O. Harvey, LL.B. 

Parliamentary Librarian: Dr. G. H. Scholefield, O.B.E., D.Sc., F.L.A. 
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Cabinet 


Ministers, with Portfolios and departments of which they have 
charge (as at April I, 1947) 


Rr. Hon. P. Fraser: Prime Minister. Minister of External Affairs, 
Native Minister, Minister of Island Territories. Minister in Charge of 
Police, Legislative, Electoral, Native Trust and Audit Departments. 


Rr. Hon. W. Nasu: Minister of Finance, Minister of Customs, 
Minister of Stamp Duties. Minister in Charge of Land and Income Tax, 
State Advances, Public Service Superannuation, and Census and Statistics 
Departments, and War Assets Realisation Board. 


Hon. D. G. SuLiivan: Minister of Industries and Commerce, Minister 
of Supply and Munitions. Minister in Charge of Scientific and Industrial 
Research Department. 


Hon. H. G. R. Mason: Minister of Education, Attorney-General, 
Minister of Justice. Minister in Charge of Prisons and Patents Office. 


Hon. R. SempLe: Minister of Works, Minister of Railways. Ministet 
iy Charge of State Hydro-Electric Department and Roads and Public 
uildings. 


Hon. W. E. Parry: Minister of Internal Affairs, Minister of Social 
Security. Minister in Charge of Department of Tourist and Health 
Resorts, and Registrar-General’s Office. 


Hon. F. Jones: Minister of Defence. Minister in Charge of New Zca- 
land Broadcasting Service and War Pensions Office. 


Hon. A. H. NorpMeyer: Minister of Health. Minister in Charge of 
Mental Hospitals, Friendly Societies, and National Provident Fund De- 
partments. 


_ How. J. O’Brien: Minister of Transport, Minister of Marine. Minister 
in Charge of Inspection of Machinery and Printing and Stationery Depart- 
ments. 


Major THE Hon. C. F. SKINNER: Minister of Lands, Commissioner of 
State Forests. Minister in Charge of Rehabilitation and Valuation Depart- 
ments and Land for Settlements and Scenery Preservation. 


Hon. A. McLacan: Minister of Labour, Minister of Mines, Minister 
of Employment, Minister of Immigration. 


Hon. E. L. Cutten: Minister of Agriculture, Minister of Marketing. 


’ Hon. F. Hackett: Postmaster-General and Minister of Telegraphs. 
Minister in Charge of Public Trust Office and State Fire Insurance and 
Government Life Insurance Departments. 


Hon. E. T. Trrt1KATENE: Member of the Executive Council representing 
the Native Race. 


Note——The Cabinet vacancy caused by the death of the Hon. D. G. 
Sullivan in April was filled by the Hon. Mabel Howard, the first woman 
appointee to Cabinet in New Zeaalnd. In May she became Minister of 
Health and Minister in Charge of Mental Hospitals. The Hon. A. H. 
Nordmeyer, formerly Minister of Health, took over the portfolios which 
had- been held by Mr. Sullivan. 
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Electorates and their Members 


In the following table are shown in alphabetical order the electorates 
of New Zealand, as for the November 1946 general election, together with 
the niembers returned at that election and their Party affiliations. Abbre- 
viations used in the “ Party” column are: L, Labour; N, National. 


(Note—For details of alterations to the personnel of the House of 
Representatives between the general election and the time of going to 
press, see page 119.) 

Eure pean. : 
Electorate. Member. Party. 


Arch Hill - - - - - Parry, W. BE. < - - aL 
Ashburton - - - - - Gerard, R. G. - - - N 
Auckland Central - - - - Anderton, W. T. - - 15 
Avon - - - - - - Sullivan, D. G. - - - L, 
Awarua = - - - - Herron, G. R. - - - N 
Bay of Plenty - 7 - - Sullivan, W.— - - - N 
Brooklyn - - - - - Fraser, P. - - - - it 
Buller - - - - - - Skinner, C. F. - = - LL 
Central Otago - - - - Bodkin, W. A. - - = N 
Christchurch Central - - - Macfarlane, R. M. - - L 
Clutha - - - - - - Roy, J. A. McL. - - N 
Dunedin Central - - - - Connolly, P. G. - - = L 
eden - - - - - - Fortune, W. H. - - - N 
Egmont - - - - - Corbett, E. B. - - - N 
Fendalton = - - - - Holland, S. G. - = - N 
Franklin - - - - - Massey, J. N. - - - N 
Gisborne - - - - - Coleman, D. W. - ~ L 
Grey Lynn - - - - = Hackett, F. - : - is 
Hamilton - - - - = Ross, (Mrs:) G. H. = - N 
Hastings - - - - - Cullen, E. L. - - - L 
Hauraki - - - - - Sutherland, A. S. - - N 
Hawkes Bay - - - - - Harker, ©. G. E. - - N 
Hobson - - - - - Smith, S. W. - - - N 
Hurunui - - - - - Gillespie, W. H. - - N 
Hutt - - - - - - Nash, W. - - - - ie 
Invercargill = - - - - - Hanan, J. Rk. = - - N 
Island Bay - - - - - McKeen, R. - = = L, 
Karori - - - = - - Bowden, C. M. - - - N 
Lyttelton - - - - - McCombs, T. H. = = I 
Manawatu - - - - - Oram, M. H. - - - N 
Marlborough - - - = Shand, T. P.. - - - N 
Marsden - - - - - Murdoch, A. J. - - - N 
Miramar - - - - - Semple, R. - - - L 
Mornington - - - - - Hudson, W. A. - - - L 
Mt. Albert = - - - - - Richards, A. S. - - - L 
Mt. Victoria - - - - - Marshall, J. R. - = - N 
Napier - - - - - Armstrong, A. E. - - I 
Nelson - - - - - - Neale, E.R. - - - N 
New Plymouth - - - - Aderman, E. P. - - N 
North Dunedin - - - - Walls, R. - - i, 
North Shore - - - - - Finlay, (Dr.) A. M. - - ib 
Oamaru - - - - - Nordmeyer, A. H. - - IE, 
Onehunga - - - - - Osborne, A, G. - 2 - Li 
Onslow - - - - - Combs, H. E. - = - 1B 
Otahuhu - - -,- - Petrie, C. R. - ~ . L 
Otaki - - - - : - Maher, J. J. - - - N 
Pahiatua - - - - - Holyoake, K. J. - - N 
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Electorates and their Members 


Electorate. Member. 
Palmerston North - = - - Wilson, G. H. O.) - 
Parnell - - - - - Rae, D. M. - - 
Patea - - - - - - Sheat, W. A. - - 
Petone - - - - - Moohan, M. - - 
Piako - - - - - - Goosman, W. S. - 
Ponsonby - - - - - Macdonald, R. - - 
Raglan - - - - - - Baxter, A. C. - - 
Rangitikei - - - - - Gordon, E. B. K. - 
Remuera - - - - - Algie, R. M.~ - - 
Riccarton - - - - - McLagan, A. - - 
Rodney - - - - - Webb, T. Cc. - - 
Roskill | - - - - - lLangstone, FP. - - 
Selwyn - - - - - McAlpine, J. K, - - 


St. Albans 
St. Kilda 


Watts, J. T. 


Jones, I. - 


Howard (Miss) M. B. 


Sydenham - - - - 

Tamaki - - - - - ‘Skinner, T. E. - - 
Tauranga - - - - Doidge, F. W. - - 
Timaru - - - - = Carr GC. hy - - 
Waikato - - - = Sim, G. EF = = 
Waimarino - - - - Kearins, P. - - 
Waimate - - - = Kidd D.C. = & 
Wairarapa - - - - - Mackley, G. H. - - 
Waitakere - - - - - Mason, H. GR. - 
Waitomo - - - - - Broadfoot, W. J. - 
Wallace - - - - « Macdonald. TT. L. = 
Wanganui - - - - - Cotterill, J. BF. - 
Wellington Central - - - Chapman, C. H. - 
Westland - - - - - O’Brien, J. - - 

Maori. 

Eastern - = = - - Omana, T. - - - 
Northern - - - - = Paikea. %E, Py = - 
Southern - - - - - Tirikatene, E. TT. - 
Western - - - - - Ratana, M. - - 
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Personnel of the Legislative Council 


Members of the Legislative Council (Upper House) as at 
April 1, 1947 


Name. District. *Date of 

Anderson, Hon. (Miss) Mary Appointment. 

Patricia - - - - Greymouth - January 31, 1946 
Archer, Hon. John Kendrick Christchurch - September 22, 1944 
Bishop, Hon. Thomas Otto - Wellington - March 9, 1943 
Black, Hon. Walter - - Nelson - - September 8, 1941 
Bloodworth, Hon, Thomas - Auckland - September 8, 1941 
Briggs, Hon. Mark - - Palmerston Nth. March 9, 1943 
Brindle, Hon. Thomas - Wellington - March 9, 1943 


Campbell, Hon. Archibald Port Chalmers January 15, 1947 


1 ' 1 ' 1 1 1 1 i] ! ! 1 1 


Connelly, Hon. Michael - Dunedin - - March 9, 1943 
Cotter, Hon. James - - Hinuera - March 9, 1943 
Cumming, Hon. James - - Petone - - June 23, 1941 
Davis, Hon. Eliot Rypinski - Auckland - September 8, 1941 
Doyle, Hon. Thomas Francis Bluff - - March 9, 1943 
Dreaver, Hon. (Mis. Mary Moo 

son, M.B.E. - Auckland - - January 31, 1946 
Duncan, Hon. Fofen Rdward - - Wharepuhunga September 22, 1944 
Eddy, Hon. Richard = - - - Wellington - June 23, 1941 
Fagan, Hon. Mark - - - Wellington - June 11, 1944 
Grounds, Hon. William - - - Broadwood - July 15, 1940 
Hanan, Hon. Josiah Alfred - - Dunedin - - July 15, 1940 
Hunter, Hon. George Robert - Christchurch - March 9, 1943 
McCullough, Hon. John Alexander Christchurch - “March 9, 1943 
McIntyre, Hon. William Henderson Millerton - September 10, 1942 
Martin, Hon. Bernard - - - Auckland - March 9, 1943 
Martin, Hon. William Lee - - Hamilton - January 31, 1946 
Mawhete, Hon. Rangi - - - Palmerston Nth. March 9, 1943 
O’Byrne, Hon. Thomas Francis - Invercargill - June 23, 1941 
O’Kane, Hon. Patrick Joseph - Frasertown - September 8, 1941 
O’Regan, Hon. Patrick Joseph - Wellington - September 9, 1946 
Paul, Hon. John Thomas - - Wellington - September 9, 1946 
Perry, Hon. Sir William - - Wellington - June 23, 1941 
Robbins, Hon. Benjamin Conrad - Tauranga - March 9, 1943 
Robertson, Hon. John - - - Masterton - January 31, 1946 
Rogers, Hon. William James - Wanganui - July 15, 1940 
Ryall, Hon. John - - - Barrytown - July 15, 1940 
Waite, Hon. Fred., C.M.G., OBE, 

D.S.0. Balclutha - June 23, 1941 
Young, Hon. Brederick Goores - Auckland - - September 8, 1941 


Speaker: The Hon. Mark Fagan. 

Chairman of Committees: The Hon. Bernard Martin. 

* The term of office for Members of the Legislative Council is seven 
years. 
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Members of Parliament (amended list) 


The foregoing lists of Members of the House of Representatives and 
their photographs cover the results of the 1946 general election. Between 
then and the time of going to press (June 1, 1947) there had been no 
meeting of Parliament, the first session of the’ Twenty-eighth Parliament, 
elected in November, 1946, being scheduled to commence on June 24, 1947. 

In the meantime the death of the Hon. D. G. Sullivan, Minister of 
Industries and Commerce, and of Supply and Munitions, occurred in 
April, necessitating a by-election for the Avon clectorate, and adjustments 
to Cabinet portfolio allocations. 

The Avon by-election. was held on May 28, when Mr. J. Mathison 
(Labour Party) was returned. Thus there was no alteration to the Party 
strengths in the House of Representatives. 


Mr. 
Cs abour) Avon 


J. \LATHISON 


SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE 
At a meeting of the Parliamentary Labour Party in May, 1947, the 


following recommendation was made for the Speakership of the House 
of Representatives :— 


Mk. R. Mckeen 
M.P. for Island Bay; Chairman of Committees since 1939. 


CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEES 
The Parliamentary Labour Party in May, 1947, recommended as Chair- 
man of Committees of the Twenty-eighth Parliament :— 
MR. .¢C. b. CARR 
M.P. for Timaru. 
LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 
Between April 1, 1947, and the time of going to press the following 
alterations occurred in the personnel of the Legislative Council :—Retired, 
the Hon. James Cotter: deceased, the Hon. Patrick Joseph O’Regan. 
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TERMS COMMONLY USED 


THE CHAMBER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


BENCHES.—This term derives from the rows of Members’ seats in 
the House of Commons. In New Zealand Members occupy either single 
or double unit black leather-upholstered seats, with rimu desks in front. 
The terms “ front benches” and “front benchers” refer to the first two 
rows of seats immediately facing the Table, occupied by the leading 
members of the two Parties. The measurements of the inside of the 
Chamber around which the 80 seats are placed are 70 feet by 45 feet. 


TABLE (The).—The Clerk of the House sits at the head of a large 
table, called The Table of the House, at one end of which the Mace is 
placed. Official papers, documents, etc., are “laid on The Table.” 


LOBBIES.—The environs of the Chamber. There are several lobbies, 
the most significant being the “ Ayes Lobby” and the “Noes Lobby,” so 
placed as to be locked during divisions. 


GENERAL 
CAUCUS.—A conference of Parliamentary members of a Party. 


HONOURABLE (“The Hon.”).—Members of the Executive Council, 
and of the Legislative Council, and Mr. Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives are referred to as “The Honourable.” Members of the Execu- 
tive Council and Mr. Speaker may retain the title on retirement if they 


have served three years in the Council or as Speaker. Legislative Coun- - 


cillors do not, as a rule, retain the title after retirement. 


_ The title “Right Honourable” is granted to members of the Privy 
Council. 


PARLIAMENT HOUSE, GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS, AND 
GOVERNMENT HOUSE:—(1) Parliament House: The Buildings fac- 
ing Molesworth Street, Wellington, containing the House of Representatives 
and the Legislative Council; (2) Government Buildings: The old wooden 
block of Departmental buildings on the opposite side of Lambton Quay 
from Parliament House; (3) Government House: The official residence of 
the Governor-General. 


WRIT.—A direction to the returning officer of an electorate to proceed 
with an election for a vacant seat, and to return the writ within a given 
period with the name of the elected person endorsed thereon, 
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a 


FRANK A. SIMPSON 
author of 
“PARLIAMENT IN NEW ZEALAND ” 


is editorial writer and book reviewer of 
“The Dominion,” Wellington, one of the 
Dominion’s foremost newspapers. Still a 
young man, he has had reporting, sub-editing, 
editorial and general literary experience on 
a number of New. Zealand newspapers. He 
graduated in Arts from the University of 
Otago where he was James Clarke Prizeman 
in Philosophy. 

““ Parliament in New Zealand” is Frank 
Simpson’s first book. Apart from the valu- 
able material in the book itself, the author- 
ship is of a high standard and has been com- 
mended in official and literary circles. 

“Parliament in New Zealand” has been 
thoroughly checked by competent authorities 
and it may be relied upon as an accurate 
guide and introduction to Parliamentary 
practice and personalities in the Dominion. 


Parliament in New Zealand 


BY 


F. A. SIMPSON 


“Mr. Simpson’s book... is an attempt, carried out very 
successfully, to describe Parliament to the layman in a relatively 
brief form. A book of this nature, with so much valuable informa- 
tion compressed into a small space, will be welcomed by many. As 
Prime Minister and Leader of the House of Representatives, I have 
pleasure in commending it to all who desire a greater understanding 
of the Parliamentary Government of this and other democratic 
communities.” 


The Right Honourable Peter Fraser, P.C. 
% oe 


“This book¢will, I am sure, become a standard work of refer- 
ence, to which not only the general public, but also Members of 
Parliament themselves, will turn for information and instruction, 
As Leader of His Majesty’s Loyal Opposition in New Zealand, I 
welcome this book, and I am confident that it will serve a useful 
purpose for many years to come.” 


—Mr. S. G. Holland, M.P. 


